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THE GRINDSTONE of this LIFE 
is PAIN and SUFFERING I 


MIRTH versus MELANCHOLY. 


TOM HOOD said, ‘‘ Wit is frequently sharpened on the Grindstone of Pain.” 

‘“‘Theve's not a string attuned to mirth, But has its cord of melancholy.” 
The Humorist -HOFFMAN held that Evil was aiways concealed behind APPARENT Good, and the 

Devil had a whisk of his tai) in EVERYTHING. 
“ONE day a poor broken-down dyspeptic consulted 
Abernethy. The Doctor looked at his tungue, felt his 
pulse, and inquired after his symptoms. ‘ Well,’ said the 
frank Abernethy, ‘I don’t think there is much the matter 
with you. You want cheerfulness. Go and see that 
clever fellow Grimaldi. You will get a good hearty laugh! 
That will do you more good than physic.’ ‘Alas,’ said 
the patient, ‘I am Grimaldi.’ ’— Smiles. 


MORAL.—AN HONEST MERRY HEART DOETH GOOD, LIKE 
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THe Best ANTIDOTE YET INTRODUCED. It MREcCTIFIES THE 
SromacH and Makes THE Liver LauGH wiTH Joy By SOOTHING 
AND NaTurRaL MEANS! Its Universal Success distinctly proves that 
it is IMPOSSIBLE TO OVERSTATE ITS GREAT VALUE. 
The ‘effect of Eno’: s ‘Fruit Salt’ on a Disordered or Feverish Condition is simp!y Marvellous. [It is, 
in fact, Nature’s Gwn Remcdy, cnd an Unsurpassed One. 
CAUTION.—Examine the Bottle and Capsule and see that they ave marked ‘ENO’S FRUIT SALT,’ 
otherwise you have been imposed ufon ky a WORTHLESS imitation. 
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Sold everywhere. 
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No Breakfast Table 
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THE SPARES 


The Badminton Magazine 


THE RACING WORLD AND ITS INHABITANTS 


No. III.—TRAINERS AND TRAINING 
BY A TRAINER 


As is the case with most other careers, I suppose, the life of a 
trainer has its pleasant and unpleasant sides. It is, to begin with, 
no doubt a very healthy life, necessitating as it does early rising and 
plenty of fresh air; indeed, under certain circumstances, it might be 
described as quite an ideal existence. It must be assumed that the 
trainer is fond of horses, that all his tastes lie chiefly in that direc- 
tion, and very likely he takes as much interest in his charges as if 
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they were his own. Perhaps the early morning ride over the downs 
or the heath, on which writers on the subject are apt to dwell, may 
not be quite so enjoyable to him, to whom it is a matter of routine 
and daily duty, as it seems to the friend or companion who enjoys it 
now and then in fair weather when the leaves are out, and whose 
mind is not anxiously fixed upon matters of business. But on the 
other hand the trainer has a special satisfaction, which no one but 
the owner can share, in watching his horses gradually come to hand, 
and in seeing them make the progress and development which are 
to lead, as he hopes, to their brilliant successes on the racecourse— 
where, by the way, he finds himself an extraordinarily popular per- 
sonage when he chances to arrive at a meeting with two or three 
animals whose prospects look good. I suffered from a slight attack 
of influenza not long since, and had no idea what concern my health 
had caused a great many people, some of whom I scarcely knew by 
sight, until they came anxiously to enquire about it—usually following 
up their questions with regard to me with others about the health of 
my horses. 

It is, I repeat, a pleasant life—when things go right; but then 
very often they go in the other direction, which makes all the differ- 
ence, and indeed the trainer is a lucky man if nothing is wrong, for 
so many little things, and some big things, are constantly arising to 
disturb him. Some horse to which he has been paying particular 
attention undoubtedly goes short if he is not actually lame, and he 
wonders what is the matter with another one’s leg, whether it is a 
blow or a slight sprain? Another of his string, who certainly ought 
to have won a recent race, made a very poor show, and he can only 
conclude that the animal, so useful at home, will not do his best on 
a racecourse. And then not seldom he has a grievance against the 
handicappers. A good, game, generous mare, who can always be 
trusted to give her running, has at least 7 lb. more than she should for 
an approaching race, and in the same event he sees something entered 
that, unless he was altogether mistaken, was certainly not ‘‘ out” a 
few days before, but is here weighted as if it had been beaten on its 
merits. Then perhaps he is listening every morning to the most 
promising animal in his stable, trying to persuade himself that there 
is not the suspicion of a “‘ noise.” Anxiety is never absent, especially 
if he has a famous horse in his charge. 

The trainer wants good horses, of course; you cannot win 
races with bad ones, at any rate races worth winning; and I may 
perhaps add that it is his chronic condition to want a few more 
than he has—perhaps, it may be, just a few more than he ought to 
have. The horses are all-important; but scarcely less so, as far as 
his comfort is concerned, is his employer, and I have no hesitation 
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in saying that the most satisfactory master is the master who knows 
most about racing. He understands what you are doing and why 
you do it, and in a great measure, too, he shares your responsibility. 
Not a few owners of racehorses know nothing about them to start 
with, seem quite unable to learn, and for some mysterious reason 
always appear to have a bevy of friends who are equally ignorant of 
Turf affairs, whilst often supposing that they are authorities who 
should be listened to with attention and respect. They gather their 
ideas from the sporting papers, frequently quite misunderstanding 
what they read ; and then, again, the papers are not all of them by 
any means trustworthy. I often think that if racing reporters never 


GOING TO WORK 


betted their conclusions would be of greater value, for when a man 
has lost money on a horse which he expected to see win, he is a 
little too apt to think that if the jockey is not at fault the trainer 
must be. In such a case the owner and his friends, unable to judge 
for themselves, read what is said about the horse, and the result is 
often very unpleasant. Some admirable articles are written about 
racing, but some scribes are prejudiced, ignorant, and stupid. 

I hope I do not seem to be complaining, and I should not do so, 
because my own experiences have on the whole been very fortunate. 
I am thinking rather about my brethren; for there are some owners 
whom it is absolutely impossible to please. A trainer has a horse 
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which perhaps runs a good second for an important race, the fact 
going a long way to prove at any rate that the animal is fit and 
well; perhaps it is a short race and the horse did not get a fair start, 
but it did not win, and the owner of the class I am thinking of is 
convinced that the failure must be due to the trainer. Perhaps it 
wins, but even then this sort of owner is not contented. You 
did not express sufficient confidence; you ought to have told 
him that it could not be beaten; he only had £50 on, and if 
you had really given him the encouragement you should have 
done, he would have had a monkey. Perhaps, again, you are 
really confident next time, and, though it may not be very discreet 
of you, do not hesitate to express your confidence and tell him 
that you think he may bet without fear. He does so, and the 
horse wins. Is he satisfied this time? Not at all! He can’t 
make out why he only got 5 to 4. He had expected 5 to 1, indeed 
he and his friends—the same friends—had fancied before the race 
that 100 to 15 would have been about the price; but everyone on 
the course seemed to know all about the horse, he tells you; the 
inference being that you had backed it for a great deal of money 
yourself and had told all your friends to back it before he could get 
his money on. A suspicious employer is one of the trainer’s special 
bugbears. It would be a delight to send him the sort of letter you 
compose in your head, asking him to be good enough to remove his 
horses with as little delay as possible; and sometimes, goaded to 
desperation, you even sit down to write it; but the letter does 
not get to the post, for the forage bills are dreadfully heavy, the 
rent has to be paid, and a tribe of hungry boys at 25s. a week is 
a continual drain on your banking account, so that you have to 
endure this amongst your other troubles. 

One of the most interesting periods of a trainer’s career is when 
the yearlings come to him and he has to take careful stock of the 
material provided, always hoping, it need scarcely be said, that there 
may be a treasure among them whose name, now unknown, if indeed 
the youngster has been named, will become famous. Some have 
probably been bought at auction, in which case his advice has 
usually been asked, and he is of course particularly anxious that 
these should turn out well, as their failures may reflect on him. 
Others may have been bred by the owner, and if he be one of the 
owners just discussed, the trainer looks with dismay upon some 
shapeless three-cornered little brute from whom he knows the 
owner will expect great things because it is out of some favourite 
mare—who has been sent very likely to one of the most unsuitable 
horses that could have been chosen for her; but, having bred it 
according to his own theory (if it be a theory at all: very likely the 
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existence of the animal is merely due to chance, the owner having 
the mare, and some friend whom he liked to oblige having the horse), 
your employer thinks it must do great things, and you dare not 
frankly tell him that if you ever get it through a little selling race 
he will have been far more fortunate than could reasonably be 
expected. 

One of the great requisites of a trainer is a really good head lad, 
who is a most important person in an establishment, for a variety of 
reasons. He can alleviate heaps of small worries. I am inclined to 
say that a thoughtful, conscientious, competent head lad is really 


A CANTER 


the first essential, especially as the trainer will necessarily be a great 
deal from home, and must have someone he can really depend upon 
to be responsible for the conduct of affairs during his absence. The 
head lad will see, for instance, that the yearlings are kindly and 
patiently treated. When they arrive the chances are they will be 
perfectly good-tempered. Young horses usually are so. Some of 
them may have peculiarities of disposition, but as a very general 
rule vice is made in the stable. I think it may be claimed to the 
credit of the trainers of to-day that there is not now half the vice 
there used to be, and this I attribute to the fact that, as a rule, 
young horses are more kindly treated than they were in former days. 
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Some of them are nervous, and nervousness may be changed into vice 
by harsh and injudicious treatment. I have known horses that were 
perfectly good-tempered when they arrived and had no objection to 
being handled, but in the course of time when you go up to them in 
the stable they begin to flinch, and then you know, or at any rate 
most strongly suspect, that the fault is with the boys. The young 
things would not have taken to flinching for nothing. Patience and 
consideration must be insisted on, and here it is that your head lad 
comes in, whilst he will also be useful in keeping his eye on the 
tackle, advising you when the granary is low and more stock is 
required, and drawing your attention to numberless little things 
that may have escaped your notice. 

That you will very often be wrong in your estimate of the 
young horses sent to your stable is inevitable. Some, you will soon 
perceive, are really hopeless, and on the other hand others with 
whom you are at first inclined to be greatly pleased are tolerably 
certain to turn out costly failures, as their breeding and appear- 
ance will naturally have suggested that they should bé heavily 
engaged. Others, again, grow, improve, and develop in a wonderful 
way. I once had two really superb chestnut colts that were the 
delight of all beholders, and a smaller bay of the same age that few 
people looked at a second time. For the chestnuts brilliant careers 
were confidently anticipated, for when I came to get at them I found 
that they had speed and action as well as good looks. When they 
were roughly jumped off now and then the little bay stuck to them 
in a way which surprised me, though I attributed it to the circum- 
stance that he was rather more forward in condition; but in time I 
tried them, setting the two to give him 121b. He beat them so very 
easily that I tried a little later on at even weights, and he beat them 
again without any trouble; and though both the chestnuts won 
races, the bay was always vastly their superior, and made a great 
name for himself. 

Although it can scarcely be said that competent opinions differ 
very radically with regard to make and shape, nevertheless in look- 
ing over yearlings I have sometimes greatly liked horses which other 
men, for whose judgment I entertain the highest respect, have not 
liked at all, and vice versi—perhaps I may add that sometimes 
I have been right and sometimes wrong. A few years ago the long 
low horse was considered best, perhaps because it only seemed 
natural that he should cover most ground in his stride. St. Simon, 
however, did much to alter the views that had been so generally 
entertained. He was anything but long and low, yet as to his merit, 
and that of some of his sons and daughters who have resembled 
him, it need not be said there is no sort of question. A good shoulder 
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is one of the first necessities, for it is tested in so many ways; yet 
nevertheless some good horses have been short in the fore-hand. 
Uprightness in front is a fault of a rather serious character for 
various reasons; and yet again some good horses have been marked 
by this defect. I am told that Bay Middleton was one of the most 
upright ever seen, that anyone who had suggested the possibility 
of his coming down the hill at Epsom would have been scorned 
as a person ignorant of the first elements of judgment; but he 
won the Derby with the utmost ease. Pilgrimage I barely recollect, 
but I have seen a picture of her, in the possession of her excellent 
trainer, my friend Joseph Cannon, which I am assured is an exact 


HALF SPEED. 


likeness, and she was incredibly upright; all the same, as the 
Calendar shows, she ran a good second for the Oaks, beaten a 
bare length, though it is true that she broke down on that occasion. 
Horses with straight pasterns are the most likely to go wrong from 
sprain, especially of course when the ground is hard. I was brought 
up to believe that one of the first things to look for in a horse were 
good back ribs, and was greatly astonished one day to hear a very 
distinguished owner, and an undoubted judge, remarking that he had 
no objection to a little slackness in the back ribs, as he had often 
found such a conformation was an accompaniment of speed. From 
this it will be perceived that horses go in all shapes, or nearly in all, 
for it is indispensable that they must stand straight and true. I 
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once had in my charge an animal whose only defect was a slightly 
twisted foreleg; in all other respects I liked him so much that I 
advised his purchase in spite of this slight malformation. He won 
a good many races, but that weak point prevented him from being a 
really good animal; it always seemed to interfere with him just at 
the finish when he was taking on an exceptionally hard task. The 
mechanism of a horse’s legs is so elaborate and delicate, there are 
such varieties of ways in which they can go wrong, that the wonder 
rather is so many horses keep sound than that so many others fail 
to do so. 

Perhaps something should be said about the routine of a 
trainer’s life. Rising early in the summer, at five or before— 
rather later at other times of the year—he proceeds to his stables 
to interview his head lad, who has already fed the horses, to 
learn from him how they have done during the night, and if 
any are unhappily not fit for work; for horses are very exasperating 
animals in this way: the bad ones rarely seem to hurt themselves, 
it is the good ones that get cast in their boxes, or for some 
mysterious reason are found to have a heated joint or to have 
done some mischief. The string then start for the Downs, 
whipped in by the trainer on his hack, conversing with his head 
lad on various stable topics; and here again it will be seen 
of what great service the head lad can be, especially when the 
trainer has been away from home. The team first go through a 
bout of walking, trotting, or cantering, for about three-quarters 
of an hour, before settling down in earnest to their work. The 
trainer generally stands at a spot a short distance from where he 
intends the horses to pull up, while the head lad takes the string to 
the place where they jump off, and despatches them, after telling the 
boys the pace they are to go and the distance they are to cover, 
matters which have been previously arranged. I have sometimes 
been asked how I know when a horse is fit and what is wanted to 
make him so, and this is a question rather difficult to answer, as it 
is all a matter of experience. One knows that before winning a 
race, of whatever distance, a horse must do a certain amount of 
galloping; and the trainer’s business is complicated by the fact 
that different horses, having different constitutions, require different 
preparations. Thoroughly to understand these differences of con- 
stitution is one of the trainer’s chief objects, for what suits some 
will not suit others. It used, I believe, to be invariably the case 
before a long-distance race to send the horse over the full distance 
of the approaching contest two or three times a week, and in cer- 
tain cases this no doubt was, and is, necessary. Such a course of 
preparation does not, however, by any means agree with every 
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horse, and not a few races are won nowadays by animals that 
have scarcely ever galloped the full distance they will have to cover 
in the race. Horses must gallop fast at times to get thoroughly 
fit, but it is a bad thing to make their regular work too arduous, 
and if I am fortunate enough to have a really good horse, I like 
him to be led by something a good bit his inferior, so that the 
superior animal feels that he could at any time overtake the 
leader without an effort. Of course, a horse that is not speedy 
enough to win good-class races may be quite speedy enough 
to lead a good gallop. 

It is necessary to jump the two-year-olds off now and then, 


BREAKING 


in order to get them accustomed to the business of starting, and 
if the boys wear silk jackets so much the better, as young horses 
are very observant, and it is well to accustom them to racing 
attire. A forward yearling may be occasionally tried; I do not 
mean on several occasions, but you may now and then have one 
that you think a gallop will not hurt. This was frequently done 
in former years, but seldom nowadays in my experience, and it is 
very rarely judicious. I have, indeed, known some horses entirely 
spoiled by the process. Before writing this article I looked through 
the Badminton ‘ Racing,” and there find that Peter, the well- 
known son of Hermit and Lady Masham, was tried on Christmas 
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Day, 1877, with Wanderer, an old horse, over three furlongs, and 
beat him a head, and that in the following March he had come 
on 17lb. and could give Wanderer 7lb. Ecossais was also tried 
in December as a yearling, and found to be collaterally as good 
as Prince Charlie at 3 stone; while Lord Lyon, on September Io, 
1864, the Saturday before Doncaster, was tried with a two-year-old 
named Jezebel, when the yearling, in receipt of only 7 1b., was 
beaten by no more than a head. Lord Lyon, Peter, and Ecossais, 
as Turf history shows, made great names for themselves; but, so 
far as my experience goes, I am sure they must have been very 
exceptional animals, and nothing is said in the book about horses 
that have been ruined by such tasks set them in their immaturity. 

A young horse’s life should be made in all respects as agreeable 
to him as possible, and it is most important to see that his bit 
and tackle in no way worry or injure him. If all goes well, 
within a week of being taken up, after being saddled and driven with 
along pair of reins—the familiar spectacle one sees on all training 
grounds—the boys may get on their backs. A few years since a 
much longer time elapsed before the youngsters were mounted, and 
in some establishments there is still greater delay ; but I speak of my 
own practice, which I have found to answer. How necessary good 
hands and a firm seat are will readily be understood. The best 
tempered of yearlings will sometimes buck, kick, and jump about, 
especially on a cold morning ; and if a horse found that he could get 
rid of his boy, he would be very apt to amuse himself by repeating 
the process. After having been trotted and wheeled about, the 
pupils by degrees are sent for short canters with an old horse in front 
—a hack will very well answer the purpose at the beginning—and 
they then begin to go in a string at a gradually increased pace, the 
hack being replaced by a racehorse. 

Before being regularly tried the young ones should have had a 
few rough spins together, being allowed to come at a good pace 
for about half a mile, and of course of late years it has become 
necessary to practise them at the starting gate. You are able to 
form ideas as to their ability from these little spins, ideas which may 
turn out to be right or wrong when they are really seriously ‘‘ asked 
a question” with an old horse. It is usual to try the more forward 
youngsters early in March with a fair plater on the weight-for-age 
scale; that is to say, if my readers do not happen to be acquainted 
with it, a three-year-old should give a two-year-old in March 
2st. 4 lb. over 5 furlongs. A certain amount of discretion is allow- 
able; that is to say, if you have good reason to form a very high 
estimate of a two-year-old, the old horse may be asked to concede 
him a little less; but as early as March the big two-year-olds from 
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whom you hope most will probably not be ready to try. Now it 
is that you not seldom find your judgment to have been wrong, as 
the good-actioned, free-going youngster that seemed likely to dis- 
tinguish himself may distress you by beginning to sprawl when he 
has gone half-way, the inference being that he does not stay; though 
you will probably search diligently for an excuse, and at any rate 
determine to put the matter to a later test. 

When horses do not run up to their trials the explanation may 
be that the trial was wrong, and this is most likely to happen 
when some of the horses are ridden by jockeys and some by stable 
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boys. A racing nobleman of the last generation—or perhaps I 
should say the last but one—used to declare, or so I have read, 
that there was not 3 1b. between the best jockey and a good stable 
boy, and at the present time some trainers of the highest skill—I 
think I may mention my friend John Porter among them—do not 
think there is very much between the fair average rider and the 
“cracks.” I am inclined to rate jockeyship rather more highly 
than some of my brethren, but even if there be only 31b., that 3 lb. 
often makes a vast difference in a result, and when jockeys and lads 
ride together these few pounds lead to confusion. A gallop with stable 
boys up will tell you a good deal if only they get off well together 
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—your head lad will see to this—and come along at a good pace; 
and you will be able, as you watch them approach you to finish, to 
tell what little allowances you should make in certain cases—at 
least, whether you do this accurately or not will lead to the estimate 
being right or wrong. But it is best. of course, if possible, to try 
with good jockeys up—the difficulty is to get them together if you 
do not trainat Newmarket—for one reason, amongst others, because 
their experience will enable them to tell you what the horses have 
been doing in the gallop. 

The custom of trying by the watch has lately come somewhat 
into vogue in England, and as the American trainers who chiefly 
use it have had undoubted successes, they must find it serviceable. 
I am inclined to think, all the same, that they try with other horses 
more than they used to do; also, however, ‘“‘clocking”’ their gallops. 
But some trainers have good eyes and race-glasses which make 
excellent substitutes for clocks; they can judge how fast their 
horses are going in a gallop with an accuracy which is the result of 
constant observation. Some again are fond of galloping a set dis- 
tance by the clock, and it may be a useful guide to know whether 
a young horse can cover, say, 5 furlongs in 64 seconds, or to find 
out in a similar way whether an older horse is retaining his speed ; 
but in my opinion you get more satisfactory tests by putting horses 
together. As to this estimate of 64 seconds, it may be misleading, 
as a vast deal depends on the easiness or severity of the course, the 
state of the going, the wind, and other considerations. 

I have digressed from the account I was giving about the 
routine of the trainer’s life, and must apologise, seeking to be 
excused on the ground that writing is a new occupation to me, and 
there is really so much to be said that I have difficulty in saying it 
in the space which the Editor has paid me the compliment of 
asking me to fill. We left the horses, I think, after their morning’s 
work. They should then be allowed to have their heads down to 
nibble the grass—and it is extraordinary how soon they get to know 
that galloping is over and how settled down they become; often the 
most fractious animal grows quite placid and walks home in a 
manner altogether different from that in which he came out. The 
thing is to induce them to look on the training ground as a place 
of recreation, and not as a place where their energies are constantly 
being severely taxed; and it is also most desirable to vary the 
locality to which they are taken as much as possible, so that they 
do not work over the same ground day after day and week after 
week. 

They are taken slowly back to their stable, led by a slow 
walker, so as to allow the young ones to move leisurely instead of 
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being hurried along in order to keep up with the one in front; and 
before being put in their stalls and boxes they should be allowed 
a roll in the sand bath, a recreation which they enjoy enormously, 
so much so that some of them have often to be dragged off in order 
to allow their turn to those who are waiting and pawing anxiously 
in anticipation of their chance. One of my horses has to have his 
saddle removed on the edge of the sand, as he is so anxious for his 
roll that he is down on the grass before he reaches the bath. 

They are then taken in, wiped over, fresh water is put in their 
troughs, and a supply of hay. The feeds they had given them at an 
early hour have in the meantime been removed, and each manger 
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COMING HOME 
is carefully sponged out with water mixed with a disinfectant, for 
inhaling this often, I believe, stops a cold which may have been 
coming on. As soon as the horses are comfortable the lads go to 
their breakfast, which is ready waiting for them, and it is extra- 
ordinary what an amount some of these little fellows can put away, 
owing, no doubt, to their early blow on the Downs. 

At 10 a.m. the second lot come out; these are the “ spares,” 
horses that are not wanted for some time. They go out for about 
an hour and a half walking and quiet cantering, and are done up 
and fed about twelve o’clock, the first lot having been fed an hour 
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previously. When the ‘‘ spares” have been made comfortable the 
lads go to their dinner about 12.30, and after this they sleep or 
read or play until 4 p.m. when they are called to their horses by 
the head lad, and, if the weather be favourable, lead out their charges 
for a quarter of an hour or so to pick grass. The horses are then 
taken in and find that the remains of their dinner, if there were any 
remains, which you greatly hope there have not been, are cleared 
away and a fresh feed has been put in their mangers; and they are 
well dressed for about half an hour. It need hardly be said that 
absolutely the best hay and oats that can possibly be obtained are 
indispensable. The trainer may grow a plentiful crop of hay on his 
farm, but unless it be of the very best quality it is unsuitable for a 
racehorse. 

At about half past five the trainer, accompanied by his head 
lad, goes round the stables and carefully inspects every horse, 
feeling his legs, etc., earnestly hoping not to find that heat in the 
joints which is usually the forerunner of evil. Once more the head 
lad may prove his value by mentioning any little things he has 
observed; and he receives instructions as to any treatment which 
particular horses may require. After stables the trainer returns to 
his house and has a busy and anxious time with the Calendar. 
Much depends upon whether the owners for whom he works enter 
their own horses and strike them out, merely telling him to get them 
ready for certain races, or whether the exceedingly difficult duty of 
“placing” is left to him; and sometimes of course these matters 
are arranged by discussion or correspondence. It need hardly be 
said how much of trouble, worry, and responsibility is saved if an 
owner manages his own animals. The ignorant owner of whom we 
talked a few pages back is rarely satisfied. You believe that perhaps 
some of his horses might with luck just get through a selling race, 
and you know also that if you suggest such a thing he will be 
exceedingly offended. He wants them put into good-class handicaps, 
and there you have to enter them, knowing perfectly well that they 
have not the remotest chance of winning, however favourably they 
are treated, and that if they do not win he and his friends aforesaid 
will not entertain the slightest doubt that the fault is due to their 
not being properly trained. It is indeed a thankless business in 
these circumstances, and I think owners should remember that it 
is not only when successful that the trainer likes a pat on the back. 
When things go wrong, as they have such an uncomfortable habit 
of doing, he particularly requires a cheering word to soften the dis- 
appointment which he, as well as the owner, must feel keenly after 
the many weeks of anxiety he has spent in the superintendence of 
his charge, the hopes and fears as to whether he will be able to get 
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the animal to the post absolutely to his liking. Very probably the 
horse has been beaten by a combination of misfortunes—a bad start, 
getting shut in, bumped, or being badly ridden; and if it ought to 
have won, his disappointment is the more intense, as the handi- 
capper will put him up for a creditable performance. And perhaps, 
though the handicapper has not noticed, the trainer, critically 
watching the race, has seen one or more animals figuring in the 
rear who he knows cannot possibly have been “out.’’ Handi- 
cappers thus have a very heavy responsibility, but for every reason 
the temptation to run “a bye” must be resisted. 

I presume that I am expected to say a few words about the 
much-discussed gate. I accepted it loyally and have done my best, 
though certainly I claim no credit for that, seeing that it was the 
only way to win races; but the more I see of the gate the less 
I like it. Perhaps I am a little embittered by failures for which 
there can be no sort of doubt the gate has been responsible—and 
this is, lam sure, the general experience. Young horses, at least 
as a general rule, can be trained to it, but some of them afterwards 
most assuredly share the sentiment I have just expressed—the more 
they see of it the less they like it, and the more awkward at it they 
become. Of course there were bad starts with the flag, and on the 
whole it took longer to get horses off, though with the gate, as 
everyone knows, delays are often tedious. With the flag, however, 
if a horse was left he did sometimes make up his ground, and with 
the gate he seldom or never does so. I suppose it has, as they say, 
‘come to stay,’ and we must make the best of it, but it adds greatly 
to the uncertainty of results, and I agree with the remark I read the 
other day, that it renders some good horses absolutely useless for 
racing purposes. 

In conclusion, I have to add a few words about the trainer’s 
duties on the racecourse. He will have engaged stabling if, as at 
most places, there is none on the course—an enormous convenience 
if there be, as there is now at some of the more modern meetings. 
His travelling lad will come to him on his arrival, give him full 
details of the horses’ well-being, and receive instructions as to 
their treatment; and, of course, the trainer will visit and inspect 
them carefully at the earliest possible moment. It need scarcely be 
said that he will not be guided by the race card or the newspapers 
as to the weights they are to carry. These he will himself have 
calculated and checked with scrupulous pains, though he will 
doubtless have the figures well set in his mind, for he has been 
estimating the animals’ chances; and he or the owner will have 
engaged the jockeys—not seldom a troublesome business. A 
£10,000 race was lately as nearly as possible lost because the saddle 
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slipped—I am referring to Epsom Lad’s Eclipse Stakes—and 
this fact contains a lesson, which, however, no trainer should need. 
He must saddle the horse, or superintend that most important 
operation, with the keenest attention to detail, and, putting the 
jockey up, give him (hoping that he will obey) instructions how the 
animal is to be ridden, a subject to which he will have been devoting 
much reflection, for often a great deal depends upon what rivals you 
have to beat. He will be energetically touted by all sorts and 
conditions of men: some to whom, for various reasons—such as that 
he knows them to be intimate friends of the owner, who would like 
them to be ‘‘on ’’—he will be inclined to speak frankly ; others, who 
have no shadow of claim to the information they pertinaciously seek. 
With these latter he should have the wit to deal—he can say nothing, 
at greater or less length, with such politeness as the situation 
demands. Some gentlemen touts, if they may be so described, are 
absolutely shameless, and some of the ladies who nowadays go 
racing, and have made a trainer’s acquaintance, seem to suppose 
that his first duty is to enable them to win bets. If his horse is 
successful, and with a sigh of relief he sees it first past the post, 
knowing that all else is right, he will hear and read that he isa 
model of skill, knowledge, and astuteness. If it be beaten by a 


better animal—who has, perhaps, been readied for the event, and 
weighted accordingly—he must expect to be told that he is thick- 
headed, old-fashioned, has no knowledge of his business, and that it 
is folly to send horses to him; then what I began by saying about 
the trainer's life being a pleasant one does not apply. 
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POLO AND POLO PONIES 


BY THE. HON. 


LIONEL LAMBART 


To those who intend to become polo players one little rule will be 
useful; it is this: Player and pony both being beginners can hardly 
ever learn together. Ifthe player be inexperienced, the pony should 
be experienced. Much time, money, and vexation will be saved if 
this is fully realised at the outset. A beginner is strongly recom- 
mended to choose a temperate animal that knows the game thoroughly 
in preference to one described as ‘‘ broken to stick and ball” or 
‘likely to make a good polo pony.” These descriptions have not 
infrequently been given to some animal which, having progressed to 
a certain stage in its polo education, has then developed some trick 
that unless the pony passes into experienced hands will probably 
spoil its polo career. Obviously this is not the mount for a_be- 
ginner. The pony required is one so staunch and true on the ball 
that neither repeated misses nor accidental blows on the legs will 
‘choke him off.” After all, I think that these at first almost 
inevitable misfortunes are not nearly so liable to spoil a pony as is a 
habit of unknowingly giving a jerk with the reins at the moment of 
making the stroke. Very soon the knack is acquired of hitting the 
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ball clean and true, at the same time keeping a loose rein, and then 
another and possibly faster pony is required, and a large field of 
choice reveals itself. There are a great many “‘ made” polo ponies 
in England, probably thousands; and though they are of many kinds, 
two considerations should govern the choice—first the price, and 
secondly the class of game in which it is sought to take part. 

Although very extravagant prices have at times been given for 
celebrated polo ponies, and buyers are heard on all sides protesting 
that it is this exaggerated idea of the value of the animal which 
in England prevents them from participating in the best of all 
games, yet a little consideration of the ordinary principles of trade 
would, I think, modify the outcry. If I am fortunate in possessing 
an exceptional animal which on account of its speed, handiness, 
soundness, and instinct is much coveted by several rich men, I do 
not consider that I am wrong in endeavouring to profit by their 
eagerness to secure it. 

As regards the class of game in which the intending purchaser 
hopes to participate, one or two considerations present themselves. 
It is, of course, very satisfactory to be better mounted than one’s 
companions, but it is not always the man on the fastest pony who 
enjoys the game most, nor is it always he who contributes most 
to the success of his own side. There are few things so enjoy- 
able as a good “‘ten minutes” mounted on an honest polo pony 
true on the ball, which can ‘‘ shove” well and gallop as fast as the 
others. But where is the pleasure in being conveyed hither and 
thither on a half-terrified racehorse that will neither go to the ball 
nor ride off an antagonist? Polo on unmade English ponies is a 
farce, resulting chiefly in what I have heard described as “ blood 
and hair.” And those who are in search of enjoyment will shun the 
raw animal and harden their hearts to buy a pony that will really 
play, and not merely one which is ‘‘ capable of being played.” 
Needless to say, these are rather scarce. Many good judges affirm 
that even young ponies which have come most successfully through 
their schooling and played well are not really ‘“‘ made” ponies until 
their second season. There can be no question that, generally 
speaking, second-season ponies play better than first-season ones. 

It is my firm opinion that no sane person would take on the 
process of ‘‘ making” English ponies for pleasure. Only those who 
embark in it for profit and those whose attachment to the game 
compels them to make the attempt will be found in these unhappy 
ranks. I confess that at one time I thought that making—or trying 
to make—polo ponies might afford me some amusement. This 
hope I have long since abandoned. Of all the exasperating 
little monkeys for tricks and for developing a fiendish ingenuity in 
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be got out of watching a good game. This is, however, not always 
the case. I found myself timekeeper in the final of the Blackmore Vale 
Open Cup last year. It was played in blinding rain. Besides my 
watch and the bell, I also had charge of the official megaphone—a 
most useful instrument on a polo ground in fine weather, but on this 
occasion, caught by the wind, it completely took charge, and even 
when it was partly under control the rain streamed through it on 
to me in a concentrated deluge; added to this, the bell fell down 
with a crash: so my “lot was not a happy one.” 

But on the delights of this wonderful game it is hardly necessary 


A PASS OUT FROM THE SIDE 


to enlarge, as probably very few people would take the trouble 
to read an article about polo unless they were already smitten with 
the charms of what is to many of us the most fascinating of all 
pastimes. It is sufficient to say that the game is increasingly afford- 
ing pleasure and amusement to a large number of people in the 
summer time; moreover, like its august relative, fox-hunting, it 
helps to find healthy work and regular wages for many who might 
otherwise be unemployed. 

As an indication of how well the development of the game 
is being received, it was particularly gratifying to a friend of mine, 
who is the honorary secretary of a country polo club, to receive from 
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the tradesmen of the neighbouring country town a unanimous reso- 
lution thanking him for his efforts, and pointing out how beneficial 
the starting of his successful polo club had been to trade. 

In short, all benefit by polo—the players, the spectators, the 
grooms, the groundmen, the tradesmen, the neighbourhood, the 
railway companies, and last, but not least, the ponies. The bell has 
rung, the game is over, victor or vanquished it scarcely matters ; it 
is the little pleasures of this existence and not the big ones which 
make our lives happy ones, and there remains for us country players 
the charm of the quiet ride home in the evening, which is hard to 
beat, when our best pony steps out sound, our pipe is drawing well, 
and we ride contentedly by the lanes and green meadows of the 
most beautiful country in the world. 

Few pastimes are considered by the uninstructed to be more 
expensive than polo. Anxious parents of moderate means are often 
aghast when they hear of their sons having been seduced by the 
charms of the great game; they read of polo ponies costing £200, 
and they know that the whole of their son’s private allowance for 
the year does not amount to that sum. Small wonder then that 
they have misgivings and wonder how long before the crash will 
come. 

Polo has got a bad name for expense, and this unfortunately 
deters many from becoming players whose purses are not in reality 
too lean safely to bear the strain. The fact is that, in common with 
hunting, yachting, shooting, fishing, and almost every form of sport 
and amusement, there are many different classes of polo, and also 
many different ways of spending money in those classes. 

Take the highest class of all: I venture to say that there are 
men in that class whose incomes number twice and even three times 
as many thousands per annum as other men’s incomes playing in 
the same class number hundreds. Yet in spite of many poor men 
playing polo to-day, I do not recollect hearing of a bankrupt 
attributing his failure to polo ponies. On the whole it is finan- 
cially a safe game, because, barring serious accidents, which are 
not common, polo ponies are always an asset, occasionally a very 
considerable asset, not infrequently one of increasing value month 
by month, and it is seldom indeed that a real polo pony will not 
fetch what it is worth in the open market. 

I said there were many different ways of spending money over 
polo, and this is the point to which I would direct attention. 

A friend of mine, who is happily very rich, owns some polo 
ponies ; he quite suddenly decides that he will play polo one day, 
and thinks he would like a game with such and such a club perhaps 
in the country ; he goes there, ‘‘ wires for the ponies,” and they soon 
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arrive by train with their attendant grooms; stabling is found for 
them, accommodation is also found for the grooms, and likewise, of 
course, for the master. One or two of the ponies, owing to not 
having played perhaps for a fortnight or three weeks, are found to be 
off their game. So my friend promptly wires to one of the great well- 
known pony emporiums for ‘‘ a couple more on trial.’”” Down they 
come by rail again, and back go the first two also by rail, and after 
a day or two back go the whole lot to different destinations—some 
to London, some to the country, and some return to the pony 
emporium; polo is over for the time being. The price of real 
enjoyment fox-hunting, often quoted at roughly £7 a minute, fades 
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into. insignificance when compared to the price per minute of real 
polo enjoyment conducted on the above lines. 

There are other ways of doing the thing “bang up,” but the 
expenses referred to under this head are not exclusively polo 
expenses; they include the various entertainments of parties taken 
to the great London polo clubs by motor or coach. These festivi- 
ties tend to make it appear that the polo man must of necessity 
be a rich man. For the best possible reason I venture to differ 
from this opinion. The real expense for the ordinary individual 
to face is to find the ‘‘ ready” to buy the first two ponies; to 
accomplish this a man who does not belong to a regimental polo 
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club, or who does not hire his ponies, must put his hand in his 
pocket, it may be to the tune of £60 or less, or it may be to the 
tune of £600 or more. 

A is a poor man who intends to play in the country and do 
what he can to “‘make” two ordinary ponies into polo ponies; 
B is the rich man who is going to have his fun at once on “‘ made 
ponies, probably in London during the season. Obviously their 
polo expenses will be widely different. 

It is no use for A to think that he is going at once to compete 
with B, the thing is impossible: but with great patience and real 
hard work A’s ponies may in the course of a few months be not so 
very different from B's, then the competition begins, and if B is 
a really fine rider with a good eye the struggle is not so unequal 
after all. 

It is not proposed in the space of this short article to set forth 
columns of stable expenses, the details of which are probably just as 
well known to the reader as to the writer. 

If a man buy a pony for £50 and keep it up for a year, I 
reckon that at the end of that time the animal has cost him 
about £85, including its original price and everything else except 
the wages he pays to his groom or coachman as the case may be. 
If the pony improve and be a good one, the owner may, if fortu- 
nate, sell it for about that amount; in which case he has had 
his fun for nothing, or rather for the cost of his groom’s wages, 
which I look upon as a sort of standing dish, and apart from the 
cost of polo proper. 

Like all general statements, these figures, though approximately 
correct, may be misleading, because there are several small but 
necessary polo items which are not included—such as, perhaps, 
a special bridle, polo sticks, clothing and polo boots for both man 
and pony, player’s subscription to the Polo Club, entrance fees for 
handicap and other tournaments; but these items are unimportant, 
and the economical man can keep them small when compared with 
the big initial expense of finding and keeping the ponies. 

I have heard very bitter outcries against the so-called extrava- 
gant prices given for polo ponies. It is true that certain exceptional 
animals have fetched quite exceptional prices, and it is true that 
really high-class polo ponies are costly pets; but, in common with 
hunters and other horses, their prices are as a rule determined by 
the ordinary principles of fair trade. The fact is often forgotten 
that a man may have to keep a beautiful pony, but an indifferent 
performer, for two years or more before its game improves sufficiently 
to make ita first-class polo pony. During these two years the owner 
has expended many pounds on its keep, and much of his time and 
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untiring patience in making it play properly. If he were fortunate 
enough to buy such a really beautiful pony unmade for £50, I fail 
to see that he is extortionate if at the end of all his trouble he asks 
£150 for the finished article; but then it must be the real thing, 
and men who can play polo are quick to discover perhaps one 
failing in play which alone will keep the pony out of the highest 
rank, and consequently affect its value. Happily, however, the 
majority of ponies carefully handled will not be so very long before 
they take to the game, and there are just as many “ bargains”’ in 
the polo-pony market as in any other market. 

I have heard on good authority that this current polo season 
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of 1903 is to be an exceptional one in the matter of the demand for 
polo ponies ; it is said that there are so many hundred more players 
in the country this year than last, and that these hundreds of players 
will require thousands of ponies. If this be so, it is a period when 
those who are starting polo for the first time need to exercise more 
than usual caution in their selection of a pony. It is probable that 
second-rate dealers, having themselves probably little knowledge of 
the game, are offering numbers of half-made ponies for sale, all 
described as ‘“‘good” polo ponies. Dealers of this sort aim at a 
‘quick turnover,” and very often know no more about the pony they 
are offering for sale than the intending buyer does himself. The 
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odds are somewhat against “‘ picking up a bargain”’ from such gentry 
as this. ‘“‘ Buying trouble” will probably more nearly describe the 
transaction. 

But to return to the matter of “‘expenses.” There is one item 
which is particularly tempting, but very expensive; that is, playing 
matches to represent one’s club away from home. It is a great 
honour to be asked to play for the club, but it is a very costly one. 
Boxing polo ponies is cheaper on certain lines this year than last— 
the London and South-Western Railway Company have made some 
generous concessions in this respect; but still, moving polo ponies 
and grooms about the country is one of the most expensive 
amusements I know. 

To play polo cheaply requires a certain amount of self-sacrifice. 
For instance, a man may have two ponies and one drops lame: it is 
hard not to be tempted to overplay the other one, and sometimes 
harder still to deny oneself the luxury of buying a third. For many 
reasons polo abroad is much cheaper than it is in England. I 
remember buying two real good polo ponies at Malta in 1894, one 
for £15 and the other for £18. These ponies were good in their 
class, true on the ball, they could “shove well” and gallop as fast 
as the others. I had the best of fun on them, and, as far as 
I recollect, sold them to Saliba, the great Maltese dealer, for the 
amount I owed him for their forage and £9 in cash. But I under- 
stand that they pay more for ponies in Malta now than formerly. 

Some players commit the greatest extravagances in the matter 
of sticks; they discard a stick at once if the head breaks, and I 
have seen dozens of good heads lying about on polo grounds at 
different times which have simply come off the cane or broken off 
with the cane inside. Of course these heads and canes are perfectly 
good ; indeed the heads are as arule far better than new ones, as the 
wood is often well seasoned. I am not ashamed to confess that 
I have before now made a collection of such discarded heads and 
appropriated them to my own use, having them fixed to headless 
canes of my own with excellent results ! 

Another little thing about polo canes that have broken and 
become too short for their legitimate use: they make most excellent 
sticks for beaters at shooting parties, as they are light and long, 
and being hard and shiny they don’t catch in the bushes; the men 
appreciate them greatly for this use. 

In one matter connected with polo ponies I think economy is 
a fatal mistake; that is, in the matter of their forage. If they are 
in regular hard work, playing perhaps three or four days a week, 
the very best procurable is not a bit too good for them. It is part 
of the owner’s bargain with his ponies; they gallop and turn and 
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twist and bear hard knocks for his pleasure: he should on his part 
loyally fulfil his obligations and give them ‘“‘a good time” in 
the stables. If he cannot afford to do this he cannot afford tu 
play polo. 

Also I think a man should not expect to get his servants at 
lower wages because they have charge of polo ponies instead of 
hunters. The ponies require every bit as much care as the hunters, 
and a polo groom’s situation is as a rule by no means an easy one. 
For instance, the master lives in the country, say, six miles from the 
polo ground. Play is at 3 p.m. The groom starts on with the 
ponies at 2 o’clock, the games are seldom over much before 6.30 or 
6.45. Then the bundles and rugs are rolled up, boots and bandages 


A FALL 


removed, and the ponies start for their walk home, probably arriving 
shortly before 8. It will be quite 9.30 p.m. before they are done 
up and the tackle cleaned and put away. This is no light work, 
and good service is worthy of liberal remuneration all the world 
over. 

At the risk of being considered trivial, I should like to point out 
what wonders can be effected at small cost in the way of repairs 
by small local saddlers who are good workmen. Pony boots wear 
out very quickly; a good saddler will renew the felt on a pair of 
these boots for very little, and the boots are as good as new; but 
it is cheapest to buy the best sort of saddlery procurable at the 
outset. 
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I think that martingales made of white webbing, coloured 
browbands, and all fandangles of this sort, are going out of fashion. 
Leather is undoubtedly the best and cheapest in the end. 

One cheap article of saddlery I venture to recommend, and 
only one; that is, if you have a polo pony which you are obliged 
occasionally to use in harness as well, drive him in a rush collar, 
price 4s. 6d., in preference to a leather one; it has more “ give”’ 
about .t, and is less likely to rub him. I don’t think that these 
collars look at all bad. 

I scarcely hope that many naval officers will take the trouble 
to read;this article, but if it should catch the eyes of some of them 


they may not be aware that the material which is used for the backing 
of Admiralty Charts makes the most excellent stable rubbers ; they 
are very soft and will last a long time. As is well known, quantities 
of these charts are cancelled and destroyed in the course of a ship’s 
commission. The charts have only to be soaked in fresh water and 
the backing floats off. 

No amount of writing or ingenious argument will turn an 
expensive game into a cheap one; but ‘‘ expense ”’ is a relative term, 
and I firmly believe that this is to become one of our national games. 
It is spreading into the country year by year with a very steady 

rowth, and has got sucha hold upon many that they will play 
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pe even at the cost of sacrificing other pleasures; and I know of 
n» pastime which is so to speak such a certainty, nor of one which 
gives so good a return for money spent upon it in a sensible way. 

Many glorious sensations are experienced in our English games 
of ball. I believe a long drive “all along the carpet ’’ at cricket 
is very pleasing to the striker, and a fine forehand drive at lawn 
tennis, low and of good length to the back of the court, gives great 
enjoyment. I have been told that there is nothing to equal the 
feeling of a ‘clean smite” with the driver off the tee at golf. But 
all these sensations afford pleasure to only one, namely, the striker. 
Give me in preference the long true hit with a polo stick, which not 
only satisfies one’s own ambition, but fairly makes the pony 
“squirm” with delight and share with one to the utmost the 
sublime delight of ‘‘ chasing the flying ball.” 


COUNTY CRICKET 
BY HOME GORDON 


THE magnitude of the topic of county cricket must impress any 
student of the subject; indeed, an exhaustive treatment would 
require several substantial volumes. Here the aim is to supply 
some suggestive observations setting forth what many people 
already think on matters of vital importance to the future welfare 
of the game. 

Nowadays, of course, no one goes out to India for thirty years 
at a stretch as was the custom in the days of the Company’s ser- 
vice. But if such a one could be found, and he were to-day return- 
ing eager to renew his early acquaintance with English cricket, no 
branch of its development would impress him so much as the 
advance in importance of county matches. In 1873 the rules for 
county qualification were drawn up, and the only prominent counties 
were Kent, Lancashire, Sussex, Yorkshire, Notts, Surrey, Glouces- 
tershire, Derbyshire, and Middlesex. In the Easter Monday Notts 
colts match, a lad aged seventeen had shown unusual promise in 
compiling a score of 35. His name was Arthur Shrewsbury, and 
oddly enough the next name below on the card was that of poor 
Scotton. Mr. R. A. Fitzgerald, the secretary of M.C.C., on 
May 7 of that year wrote: ‘‘It having been represented to the 
Committee that the offer of a cup to be held by the winning county 
may have a tendency to introduce a speculative element into cricket, 
they wish to disclaim the intention to produce such result; but, 
considering that the novelty requires further discussion, they will 
offer no cup during the present year’’—a resolution which it is safe 
to forecast will never be altered. 

But the tremendous domination of county cricket is most 
assuredly traceable to the county championship. This was at the 
outset the invention of the sporting press, and by no means met with 
the unanimous approval of cricketers. To this day you may meet 
in the pavilion at Lord’s respectable and aged members who will 
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blaspheme if the word ‘‘championship” be mentioned. Fora long time 
it was officially unrecognised, and by so delaying the Committee of 
M.C.C. adhered to the traditions of their position. The history of 
cricket shows that the Committee, in all times up to recent days, 
moved slowly, only accepting an alteration or taking an initiative 
after prolonged discussion and after ascertaining that the bulk of the 
cricketing community were deeply impressed with the necessity of 
the change at last proposed by the official body. Perhaps the earliest 
occasion upon which the Committee of M.C.C. took upon itself to 
move ahead of public opinion was in the ill-starred experiment of 
the boundary nets. The most important instance, of course, is in 
the topical proposal by the Committee to widen the wicket in direct 
opposition to the resolution passed by nine county committees. But 
the voting on this has already become historical, and the subject 
need not be threshed out again. 

There is no doubt that the Committee of M.C.C. were thoroughly 
justified in eventually recognising the county championship, which 
has provided a stimulus to cricket only second to that imparted by 
the earliest Australian tours. They were also right in not doing 
so years before, for the movement might have proved merely spas- 
modic. 

But our typical Nabob, coming home and quite willing 
to take the game as he finds it, would notice how much 
greater than of yore is the gulf between county and other 
matches. North v. South has become an obsolete fixture. The 
interest aroused in the University match is not in the least general, 
for the community mainly desire to watch if Surrey or Sussex are 
likely to be strengthened when the conclusion of term releases A or 
B. Gentlemen v. Players is still transcendent at Lord’s, but else- 
where that fixture is very tamely played in comparison with the 
strain of a county match, which is obvious to the least experienced 
spectator. I would show a Frenchman a match between any two 
first-class shires you please, and then take him subsequently to see 
one of those shires meeting a University or London County. I 
feel perfectly sure he would perceive a difference in the spirit, or lack 
of it, with which the latter fixtures were prosecuted. Each county 
team has a heavy programme, and any match which does not count 
a point in the championship is more lightly entered upon. The 
moral unbracing takes the form of slackness in the field and some 
indifference, while it is also accountable for curious inversions of 
form. A big feat with bat or ball by a less prominent player in some 
such game causes a flutter of hope in the hearts of the selection 
committee. But back in the sterner contests the successful man is 
reduced to a subordinate position. And yet a new-comer is often 
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particularly dangerous with the ball in county matches. The best 
bats have met the regular bowlers time after time and know every 
trick of their delivery—even those which most frequently terminate 
their own stay at the wicket. If, however, there be anything at all 
in the balls of a new-comer, they have to be played, not only with 
watchfulness, but also with a measure of uncertainty as to what they 
will do, which causes a batsman to be sometimes out to quite a tame 
delivery—because he expected it to do more than it did. That was 
the secret of the phenomenal Australian success of Mr. W. H. 
Cooper. At the Antipodes ball after ball came right across, and 
consequently if he presently sent down a perfectly plain delivery he 
generally took the off-stump, to the surprise of the batsman. When 
brought over here in 1884 he would only send down the straight 
ball, and that was so ignominously punished that his wickets cost 
46 runs apiece. 

To-day, the batsman dismissed off the delivery of a colt has 
the grim mental consolation of knowing that the youngster will be 
speedily overbowled if he is of much use. So far few have realised 
how the increasing pressure of county cricket involves the over- 
working of new bowlers. They are such delightful acquisitions that 
the captain keeps them pegging away for the bulk of the innings. 
Perhaps he did so in the old days, but they could rest or potter at 
the nets in the intervals between county matches. Now from May 
to September nothing stops cricket except the capricious action of 
the weather. Half our promising young bowlers are therefore not 
given leisure to develop their best ball, for their powers are over- 
taxed before they become used to their surroundings, and at the 
first symptom of fatigue the batsman begins to punish ; whereupon 
we notice in the weary lad a tendency to pitch shorter. Paish is a 
sorry example. To-day the lack of sufficient variety in the attack 
of their respective county teams throws far too much work on 
Messrs. W. W. Odell, H. Hesketh Prichard, and that slow bowler 
from Bristol, Spry. John Gunn has always felt that a little too 
much depended on him, and Hargreaves was quite worn out last 
August. These citations furnish a theme for reflection. The 
county captain is not wrong to strain every nerve of his team to 
grasp victory, only it is short-sighted policy to unduly over-force a 
youngster, especially at a juncture of the game when others could 
take up the attack. 

Our typical Nabob might be apt to sigh for the games of yore, 
but we of to-day wish for no better cricket than county cricket, 
although it is regrettable that other games should seem less strenuous. 
In compensation for whatever may be lost, it is imperative that 
county cricket should be kept up to the very best possible standard. 
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Is it therefore to be regarded as a sporting, sportsmanlike struggle, 
or is the county which has a big balance at the bank to purchase 
the services of players from counties less blessed with ‘‘ gates” and 
“funds”? Of course, every Englishman in his heart and with loud 
voice clamours for the former alternative. Yet when county cricket 
seems so entirely a question of gate money, and when the local 
public will not be attracted to see their own team time after time 
defeated, the temptation to avail itself of imported talent becomes 
a very strong one to the executive. We will proceed no further 
with this branch of the topic of county cricket. 

The searchlight of criticism, the constant vigilance of press and 
public in watching the individual form of each cricketer, affords an 
invaluable stimulus. But it does not tend towards the co-operative 
work of a side. A man is tempted to play too much “ off his own 
bat.” In the field he will dash to attempt something brilliant, but 
too often does not move with the same instinctive celerity when it 
is a case of backing up. Public school teams, with some exceptions, 
showed a lamentable amount of this sort of thing both in 1gor and 
1g02. Of course there is not the least suggestion of an accusation 
against cricketers of unsportsmanlike conduct. Again and again 
when a declaration is impossible we see batsmen voluntarily sacri- 
ficing their wickets. The Gentlemen did so at Lord’s in 1g00, and 
in that match Mr. Charles Fry gave a most unselfish exhibition 
when he thought Mr. R. E. Foster had a chance of making his 
second hundred. Such good deeds have fortunately been emulated 
countless times. 

Possibly, on the other hand, it will not be difficult to fill up 
the missing name in the following sentence, though it can be 
honestly observed that the cap fits five or six. One eminent judge 
said to another: ‘‘ The publication of the weekly averages has been 
the ruin of ——,, for he is so anxious to be at the top that he 
forgets he is playing for — and not for himself.”” Those same 
weekly averages, and indeed the averages of the season for the 
matter of that, usually lead to one or two strange anomalies. 
Everybody will recollect the wonderful batting figures a couple of 
years ago of Mr. W. Smith—an unquestionably useful bat, but 
hardly good enough to follow the three Sussex amateurs and come 
out fourth in the averages of the season. Never having played in an 
inter-county match, he was practically unknown to the community, 
and it is really worth the consideration of the statisticians who 
each Monday provide tables of unquestionable importance, whether 
these would not be even more appreciated if they were divided into 
class A and class B, the former for averages in county champion- 
ship matches and the latter for the other first-class fixtures. One 
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who has himself perpetrated a volume of statistics may be permitted 
to throw out this hint towards innovation, while at the same time 
it must be emphatically stated that figures are not everything. 

Personality is of enormous value in county cricket. Mr. Gilbert 
Jessop is the supreme example; Mr. S. M. J. Woods, Dr. W. G. 
Grace, K. S. Ranjitsinhji, Braund, Albert Trott, and Mr. F. S. 
Jackson, in divergent ways, being also individuals capable of upsetting 
the best calculations as to results. But there is another type of 
personality, which has even more effect; I mean the influence 
exercised by Lord Hawke over his side, or—in University cricket— 
that of Mr. H. D. G. Leveson-Gower over the Oxford eleven of 
1896. These things cannot be put into figures, and this influence 
is often exercised with a personal abnegation carried too far. But 
dozens of young cricketers may be developed under such auspices 
who would otherwise have never realised the early hopes of their 
friends. It is personality, too, which struggles against staleness. 
Men do get stale playing week after week right through the 
summer. It is healthy, this constant change of air and scene; 
pleasant to be in the cheery society of sporting comrades, and the 
importance of cricket is of course perpetually recognised by the 
regular members of county elevens. But unless a man has what 
musicians call ‘‘temperament,” or if he be not at the other ex- 
treme of the nerve-scale, a stolid human rock, he will at times be 
jaded and stale. Even the keenest amateur, the man who scores 
his fifteen hundred runs season after season, amazingly enjoys the 
very rare holiday occasion when he can play in some village match 
or on some private ground “far from the madding crowd.” Every 
organiser of a local week or of a house-cricket-week longs to get 
some ‘‘cracks” to take part. Engagements permitting, he will 
succeed if he hints that they shall bowl. The amateur never gets 
enough bowling in county cricket—with some dozen luminous 
exceptions—and if he bowls no better than the other folk in the 
house-team he derives six times as much enjoyment from handling 
the ball, for his feeling is akin to that of the small boy unexpectedly 
able to get his iill in the store cupboard. 

It is needless to state that the problem of county cricket is how 
to finish matches. Of course infallible fielding would settle all 
difficulties, but fieldsmen are only human—very faultily human, as 
every bowler knows. The development of the preparation of the 
pitch into a fine art is not likely to be checked, or at least it is not 
probable that any county ground will prove retrograde in this respect. 
Moreover, while the public growl at unfinished games, there is no 
question that the modern generation of cricketer is extremely captious 
about the wicket, and nothing would induce nine-tenths of the men 
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in the averages this season to begin a match on similar wickets to 
those upon which Dr. W. G. Grace, Mr. A. P. Lucas, and Arthur 
Shrewsbury built up their enviable reputations. 

County cricket is menaced not only by the dulness of unfinished 
matches, but by the popular abstention when slow cricket is antici- 
pated. We cannot always expect Jessops, and no reasonable spec- 
tator would object to steady batting. But it must be confessed that 
some of the exhibitions of leg-play, letting pass the off-ball, and 
persistent refusal to score off fairly loose bowling on the part of 
quite a number of prominent batsmen, do provide a_ reasonable 
excuse for people not eagerly welcoming to the wicket the players 
who follow such practices. With the increased facilities provided 
by the improved wicket, and with the avowed moderate level of 
_ county bowling—exclusive of some conjurers with the ball—it would 
have been reasonable to expect that the average rate of scoring 
would be more rapid. I believe Dr. W. G. Grace would say that a 
run a minute was considered a very fair pace for run-getting in the 
seventies, and it still seems about the standard, whilst ‘‘a period of 
slow play when the batsmen in fifty-five minutes only added twenty- 
seven runs ” under perfectly satisfactory conditions is a spectacle by 
no means rarely presented to our gaze. 

Hence cricket is undergoing a period of experimental legislation 
—both theoretical and practical—in order to bring it into better 
relation with contemporary conditions. It may be urged that it is 
very hard lines that the game, as played all over England to very 
fair satisfaction, should be generally altered to suit the necessities of 
first-class cricket only. Indeed, it has been even suggested that the 
alterations should only be framed for the principal fixtures. But to 
this a very obvious retort can be made. The conditions of first- 
class matches are already quite difficult enough to test drastically 
the skill of young cricketers brought out for trial. If any actual 
change in the game itself, such as divergence of implement, bat, ball, 
or wicket, be further differentiated, the gulf between first-class 
cricket and any other would be so great that it would be above 
average human power to bridge it over within the period in which a 
trial could be reasonably expected by a colt. Besides, to go to club 
cricket for a moment, is it not the case, since the declaration has 
been legalised, that a man who is eighth or ninth in the order may 
play several consecutive games without getting a knock at all if he 
be playing on a good side? Everybody will agree that this is most 
undesirable. Other equally good reasons could be adduced why the 
laws of cricket should be the same for all classes of matches, and it 
would be difficult to provide a reasonably strong case for separate 
codes. 
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The other evening a group of members of M.C.C. were dis- 
cussing the question whether the premier club will for ever remain 
the law-makers of the game. The fact that a few obdurate indi- 
viduals, at a meeting to vote upon an alteration in the laws, could 
keep up a debate until the dinner-hour had forced many members 
to leave before a show of hands was taken, was advanced to prove 
that a perfectly unfair division might be obtained. Such a hypo- 
thetical case would, however, be speedily rectified, for the Committee 
is composed of acute judges who are not likely to allow an affair of 
that kind to over-rule the game. 

But the Committee of M.C.C., in the matter of widening 
the wicket, after referring the question to the first-class counties 
(as well as the Australians, Philadelphians, and other bodies), 
decided to place the proposal authoritatively from the chair in the 
face of the emphatic opposition of the larger number of the counties. 
Going one step further: if the Committee, after some day referring 
another question of importance to the county committees unani- 
mously opposed by the latter, subsequently brought their original 
proposal to a Special General Meeting, which carried it by the 
requisite two-thirds majority, the county elevens would be compelled 
to play under a rule of which they through their committees had 
expressed entire disapproval. This would be a very strange situa- 
tion, and one causing a good deal of tension if feelings ran high. 
And this further point must be considered: if the views of the county 
committees be disregarded, not only have the professionals no voice 
whatever in making the laws under which they play, but—excluding 
the Middlesex men—quite 30 per cent. of the amateurs who appeared 
in inter-county matches last year are not members of M.C.C., so are 
dependent only on their own executives to represent what they 
think, while press and public have not even so direct a way of 
making themselves audible. 

This curious anomaly was somewhat exhaustively discussed by 
the group just mentioned, in no spirit of disrespect to the Committee 
of M.C.C. There are also abundant signs, moreover, that the 
county captains intend their resolutions, passed in conclave, to have 
considerable weight, and one has published a rebuke to county 
committees which do not support the recommendations of their 
captains. But further than this, at least two of the very greatest 
individual authorities in England are in favour of re-establishing the 
Cricket Council, which became extinct so suddenly. It is possible 
that this would prove satisfactory to the Committee of M.C.C., who 
could obtain the opinions of this body on all topics connected with 
the game. 


County cricket has yet another aspect. When the next team 
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goes to Australia from England, it is of course most desirable that 
it should be under the auspices of M.C.C. Not only would this be 
enormously advantageous to cricket at the Antipodes, but it would 
leave no doubt as to the financial position of all concerned. How- 
ever, the question of releasing professionals to make the trip will be 
a matter for the different county committees. Yorkshire did not 
wish to stand in the way of Hirst and Rhodes last time, but had to 
act in the best interests of the county, and those who want to send 
our absolutely best side over the seas will point out that every 
bowler of Mr. Maclaren’s last side, with the exception of Hayward, 
had better figures the summer after that colonial tour than a year 
earlier. But, alas, the elements last summer prevented any adequate 
handicap. 

May I be permitted to revert to a matter mentioned earlier— 
the comparative lack of popular concern in University cricket? In 
connection with this, it may be interesting to select the best team 
of amateurs available from those never at either University. The 
side would be composed somewhat as follows, with the opponents 
past and present of either Blue :— 


. Dr. W. G. Grace. 

. A. C. Maclaren. 

. Major Poore. 

. C. MacGahey. 

. C. L. Townsend. 

. J. A. Dixon. 

. G. Brann or C. J. B. Wood. 
. H. G. Garnett or P. Perrin. 
. E. E. Steel or W. W. Odell. 
10. W. M. Bradley. 10. 
11. R. B. Brooks. Il. 


. C. H. Palairet. 
B. Fry. 

. S. Jackson. 

. S. Ranjitsinhji. 
. J. Burnup. 

. L. Jessop. 

F. Warner. 

. M. Wells. 

. Smith. 

. Martyn. 

. M. Dowson. 


I 
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(This is on the supposition that Mr. J. R. Mason and 
Mr. T. L. Taylor are respectively not available.) 

Though the match would be a good one, on paper the Univer- 
sity contingent look to have the better of the game at all points. 
The preponderance of amateur strength in the South is also demon- 
strated. 

I fancy a little investigation would convince our Nabob that 
cricket of to-day is a very fine thing indeed, and county cricket a 
matter of national pride. 
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CENTRE OF AMBER-FISH FISHING, SHOWING THE FLEET OF PROFESSIONAL BOATMEN 
AND GAFFERS, AVALON BAY 


THE AMBER FISH 


BY CHARLES FREDERICK HOLDER, LL.D. 


Author of ‘The Big Game Fishes,” ‘* Angling,” etc. Ex-President of Tuna Club 


The pleasant’st angling is to see the fish 
Cut with her golden oars the silver stream, 
And greedily devour the treacherous bait. 


WHEN the pomegranate buds are swelling and the almond is 
white and pink with bloom, when long lines of ducks, geese 
and cranes are following along the base of the high Sierras 
like silver stars, the thoughts of anglers revert to the deep 
waters of the Kuroshiwo, the ocean river of turquoise that 
sweeps down the Pacific coast, mellowing the air, making 
summer where winter should be, a magic and gentle touch of 
Nature. No stream is more sweet to its lovers, or has a tithe 
of its charms; and where it forms the wide Santa Catalina 
channel is the home of the gamest of game fishes, the doughty 
cavalier of Southern Californian seas, the amber fish, the white 
salmon, the yellowtail, and known by a score of names to the 
rod fisherman all alongshore, where ‘‘ Tawny-finned fish my bended 
hook shall pierce.” 
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Every month of the year the amber fish is caught off the 
islands, but from the fifteenth of December to March there is 
what is practically a close season, the splendid fishes being found 
off the Cortez Bank, an elevated submarine plateau to the south 
of San Clemente Island, a winter rendezvous for all the fishes 
which make the summer seas joyous in Southern California. 
In early spring they seem to move with the birds northward 
along the coast; and the islands mentioned, from early spring to 
late in the fall, afford a meeting ground for vast schools, ranging 
in size from fifteen to sixty pounds, and possessed of game qualities 
which give them rank beside the salmon and other famous fishes. 
Perhaps this is why the amber fish is called the white salmon; 


SUGAR LOAF BAY, AVALON 


but a salmon fisherman would be in a sorry plight trying to land 
a thirty-pound amber fish with the long rod, non-multiplying reel, 
and slender tackle. It could be done, but it would be a question 
of hours rather than minutes. I have always believed that I had 
the pleasure of calling attention to the excitement of rod-fishing 
with the amber fishes of San Clemente and Santa Catalina; 
perchance I did not; at least, I recall the laugh of my to-be 
boatman when I took out a light striped bass rod one joyous 
morning, an old friend that had been tested on bass, muscallunge, 
pollack, and others so many times that you who are to push 
out into the turquoise sea with me will pardon the words in its 
praise. It was of greenheart, with a spring sure and true, nearly 
eight feet in length, with three joints—one too many, I confess, 
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for the amber fish, but as I did not know this it mattered little. 
It had silver guides with agate interiors, and was well mounted 
with German silver to make a brave showing. The reel was 
large enough to hold three hundred feet of number eighteen Cvtty- 
hunk line. After looking it over, the Mexican boatman, who had 
lived on the island nearly all his life, laughed, ‘‘ Why, he’ll jes’ 
play with that machine; it’ll be a reg’lar picnic for him; a reg’lar, 
what you call, snap, eh?” 

The following morning I was on the sands by daybreak. 
Away to the east a cloud of deep vermilion was melting into 
grey. The little bay with its high rocky sentinels was a sheet 
of glass, a mirror, a crescent disc of steel, on which were painted 
the lofty hills and their peaks, the little town that climbed the 
slopes, the gay fleet of boats and stands—a charming picture. 
As far as the eye could see the ocean was smooth and pink; then 
came lofty mountains rising in deep purple tints—the Sierra Madre 

and one or two peaks white with snow, eleven thousand feet 
above the orange groves in the fair valleys beneath them. So fair 
a land, so soft an air, one rarely meets twenty miles out to sea, 
as this caprice of Nature, with its perpetual summer, its aspect of 
the tropics, and its utter absence of tropical heat. 

The Mexican hauls in the boat, a long, broad-beamed yawl 
sufficiently commodious for four or five, with a dwarf three-horse 
power engine. Astern are two comfortable chairs side by side. 
The bait is all right, the extra rod, provisions for a week. The 
tackle box? All there; and off we go, gliding into the little 
bay. A launch is ready and waiting, and in a few moments we are 
aboard, the smaller boat astern, and cutting the waters, heading 
for San Clemente, twenty miles to the south-west. Three or four 
hours later we are running down the east shore of the only one 
of these isles of summer still owned by the Government. The 
launch casts off in a little cove, sends a large tent ashore, and 
an hour later is steaming away with orders to return in three 
or four days. While the tents are being raised and camp made, 
we push out into the bay to try the big game of San Clemente, 
whose fins are seen cutting the surface here and there. The lines 
are reeved, and the hook—a 10/o O’Shaughnessy—with a wire 
leader a foot long, broken with a brass swivel. You cast twenty 
or thirty feet, and find the watch-like reel works well; then lead 
the hook to the boatman, who, you observe, hooks a four-inch 
smelt through the mouth, turns the hook and thrusts it into the 
belly of the fish. Over it goes, and you pay out forty or fifty feet, 
while the boat under the little propeller goes slowly down the 
rocky coast, skirting the fringe of kelp. The island rises sheer 
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from the sea in places in great rocky cliffs, beyond which are 
seen other peaks against the blue sky, seemingly far away and high 
above you. All along the base of this submerged mountain range 
is a beard of olive-hued kelp, which rises and falls with the tide, 
now extending its long fluted leaves in one direction, again in 
another, in the fitful current; or massing at the surface wher 
lifted by the wind it glistens like leaves of amber in the sun. This 
is the highway of the amber fish, the rialto along which it swaggers 
in twos, dozens, or at times in uncountable schools, where 
Full many a trick we try 
To draw them to our luring. 
For fish, like men, full nine in ten, 
Have very strange vagaries. 
They'll leap on high to catch the fly, 
Then sink to where fresh fare is. 


THE HARBOUR. LAUNCHES GOING OUT AFTER AMBER FISH, SANTA CATALINA 


Passing a long sandy beach from which a deep cafion winds, 
by more lofty cliffs where green mountains melt into skies of azure, 
and down which, quivering on the air, comes the cry of the wild 
goat, we go, reaching the end of the island where all currents 
meet, the water changes to the brightest green, and the barking 
roar of sea lions fills the air. Hardly has the boat ploughed into 
the new water before zee-zeeeee! goes the reel, while two rods 
bending, two men pressing upon thumb-drags in vain, are potent 
evidences that some remarkable fish has taken the bait. You have 
never experienced just the quality of this thrill—the power, the 
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ferocity of the rush. It reminds you of a bluefish that is running 
off all the line, or a big jack, and there is something of the kingfish 
init. But it is none of these; it is a fish that would drown a salmon 
larger than itself; one that would make a plaything of a kingfish; 
none less than the Pacific cousin of the doughty irresistible creature 
that makes the reel sing and cry, that cuts the water like a knife 
and tints it with golden flashes. Now the line rises with a 
humming sound that is imparted to the rod and to the arm until 
you thrill all over with the unexplainable something which a gamy 
fish imparts; and two hundred feet away, at the surface, is the 
game, now bearing off and swirling around in a circle, as suddenly to 
plunge deep into the heart of the channel, tearing the line from the 
reel in a series of dashes or jerks which can only be described as 
vicious, and which have been known utterly to demoralise a tiro 
at the sport. But you are an old hand, perhaps have won your 
spurs at Cuttyhunk, casting lobster bait at striped bass, and your 
training stands you well. The short pumping of the rod begins, 
ani the sulking game comes stubbornly up, testing the rod and 
threadlike line to the utmost. Suddenly the strain comes. 

‘*Gone, by the gods!” shouts your companion with real pain 
in his voice. 

For a single moment the line hangs listless, then tightens 
and snaps as it comes taut and drags the rod, tip deep, into 
the blue waters, while the wail of the reel, zeee-zeeee-zeee ! 
rises high in air—exhilarating, responsive: like martial music. 
You have caught all the game fishes, but fail to recall one of 
its size that can compare with this game creature, yet unseen, 
but so well known by its splendid play along the San Clemente 
kelp beds. Slowly you lift it again, and soon, deep down, see a 
blaze of silver with now and then a flash of gold; and circling like 
a bird the amber fish rises at the summons of the relentless reel. 
Strenuous work this! Your left arm shakes and trembles, as there 
is not a moment during this contest that the fish is not fighting and 
bearing against line and rod with marvellous force. But the end 
is near; the fish rises to the surface with a final rush and circles 
the boat, bearing off, displaying its beauties—a dazzling vision of 
silver and gold in the sunlight. In it comes, and you have it at 
short commons; the gaff slips beneath it, and, game to the last, the 
splendid fish is lifted in and held up before your admiring eyes. 

‘“‘ Thirty-three pounds to the dot, sir,”” comes the report a few 
moments later. 

You see a fish nearly four feet in length; its back a rich green, 
here and there iridescent blue; its belly silver as though newly 
milled; its tail, fins, and the line along its sides a golden amber ; 
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a more attractive, well-proportioned fish it would be difficult to 
imagine. Thirty minutes have slipped away while you have been 
landing this fish, and it has towed you off shore out of the shadow 
of San Clemente, when the bark of the sea lion comes down the 
wind and long lines of shags fly as the boat turns and runs back 
into the little cove where Cabrillo’s caraval rounded to three 
hundred or more years ago, on the day of St. Clement. 

San Clemente is one of the most interesting of the group 
of Southern Californian islands. It lies about fifty miles from 
San Pedro—the port of Los Angeles county. It is about 
twenty miles long, its eastern front facing the mainland, and is a 
literal mountain range which appears to have become stranded off 
shore; it is, with San Nicolas, about thirty miles to the north, 


SURF AT LITTLE HARBOUR, CATALINA ISLAND 


the farthest west of any of the islands. At the north end it is flat, 
guarded by a columnar rock, gradually rising to the south in 
high hills, or even mountains, having an altitude of eighteen 
hundred or more feet. The coast is rocky and precipitous, with 
few harbours or coves, and one isthmus of sand, which doubtless 
indicates that there were two islands at one time. As we wander 
alongshore fifty feet above the water, the real attraction of San 
Clemente, aside from its wonderful fishing, becomes apparent. It is 
a veritable graveyard of the ancients. Its sole inhabitant is a 
herder, but some time in the past the island supported a population 
of hunters and fishermen whose bones are found in the sand, buried 
with all their possessions. On one sandy waste where the sand 
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for centuries has been blowing up a cahon we came upon numbers 
of skeletons piled together, the remains of an ancient and pre- 
sumably sanguinary struggle, stone clubs and flint arrow-heads 
telling the story. Huge stone vessels lie about, and at almost evevy 
step the gleam of the abalone shell tells of this ancient occupation 
and of the strange passing of a numerous people. In caves high in 
the rocky cliffs have been found the mummied forms of dogs 
wrapped in basketry, and in lower caves coiled lines of kelp, fanciful 
fishhooks of shell highly polished, the remains of an ancient net 
of seaweed with countless sinkers of steatite, spearheads of bone, and 
knives of flint; all telling the wonderful story of the stone age on 
these summer isles. 

As we walk down a cafion and come out upon a smooth sandy 
beach a splash in the quiet water is followed by another, and 
presently alongshore a mass of foam catches the sun, telling of the 
mad rush of a school of amber fishes charging the smelt and 
anchovies. It takes but a moment to catch some of the small fry, 
impale them, and cast out into the school that, crazed with the lust 
for slaughter, darts here and there. One seizes the shining lure 
as soon as it strikes the water. Zeeee! the reel gives tongue; 
zeee-e-e-e! Will it never stop? Though you press the thumb 
upon the leather pad to the breaking point, on goes the amber fish, 
straight away, taking you to the water’s edge, and then, when 
checked, the cry of the reel, smothered as it were by the drag, rings 
its loud alarm. Knee deep into the water you are led by this brave 
fish, surrounded by frightened small fry, into which scores of amber 
fishes are dashing and rushing utterly regardless of you, filling the 
quiet little bay with masses of foam, calling to mind the rushes of 
Spanish mackerel or bluefish. In and out, always at the surface, as 
the water here is shallow, the fish plays, fights, combats you with all 
the vigour it possesses; coming in slowly, a delight-giver almost 
more than your match, played on a mere thread with all the chances 
on its side. Finally you have it in the ripple of the waves as you 
back up from the water’s edge, and gaze upon the beautiful creature 
so rarely taken from the beach; then, to prove that you are a true 
angler, you cut it loose, and watch it swim away to come again some 
other day. Who could resist casting again? Out into the bay whirls 
your bait, and zeee-zeee-zeee! comes the response. But you cannot 
stop it. You give it the butt and change your tactics frantically as 
the rod bends to the breaking point. Zeee-zeeee-zeeee-ee! on 
and on, while you prance down the beach, caracoling, jumping, 
side-stepping, trying every trick you know, or ever heard of, to 
stop that insatiate desire on the part of a big amber fish for all 
your line. One hundred, two hundred, three hundred feet have you 
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lost, and still the cry is zeeee-e! You must stop it, and you give 
it the butt with determination! Zip! the line is gone, and a 
probable 60-lb. amber fish is trolling three hundred and fifty feet 
of your four-dollar line behind it, heading for Japan. Such is 
fisherman’s luck, and you drop upon the rocks and try to explain 
it satisfactorily to your conscience, and fail. There is a limit to the 
best of tackle; you wilfully disregarded it, and there is wailing and 
gnashing of teeth. 

Around this rocky island the amber fish is at home. Every- 
where on still days it may be seen on the surface, so tame that 
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it follows boats, and could be readily speared. One ot the most 
interesting methods here was to anchor the boat in the San Clemente 
tide rip, and watch the amber fishes, from twenty to forty pounds, 
following it up and fairly tinting the water with their yellow and 
green hues. They play ten feet below the surface, with white fish, 
blue perch, and many more, and present an attractive appearance 
against the deep blue. The amber fish, while a ready biter at times, 
is very cunning at others, and often when thousands make the water 
glow it will refuse bait upon the hook, but will take as many 
sardines as one can throw over, and when gorged eject them again 
and again. At times the fish seems to become fairly crazed with 
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excitement; and then its remarkable game qualities and strength are 
demonstrated. At such times pot-hunters with heavy cod-lines are 
often worsted, lines broken, hooks carried off by the same lusty 
fishes that are caught on delicate tackle by skilled manipulators of 
the rod and reel. 

The amber fish, Seriola dorsalis, is peculiar to this region, 
ranging from Lower California up the coast to Santa Barbara; some- 
times, though rarely, to Monterey; but at its best and in greatest 
numbers about the islands of the Santa Catalina channel from San 
Clemente to San Miguel. At San Clemente and at Santa Catalina 
are lees where the wind seldom reaches, protected by high bluffs, and 
the angler rows alongshore within fifty feet of it, having great sport 
in water as smooth as an inland lake, yet twenty or forty miles at 
sea in the heart of the Kuroshiwo—the Black Current of Japan. 
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PIGSTICKING IN MOROCCO 
BY MRS. MANSEL-PLEYDELL 


I nope I am not unduly flattering myself in believing it to be 
possible that readers of the Badminton may be interested in my 
experiences of pigsticking near Tangier, in Morocco, as I was 
fortunate enough to kill, single-handed, the finest boar (with one 
exception) that has ever been speared in the annals of the Tangier 
Tent Club; and, indeed, according to Colonel Baden-Powell’s 
well-known book on “ Pigsticking,’’ a boar so large that its equal in 
size is rare even in India. The pigsticking takes place in a tract 
of country of about five miles radius, the sporting rights of which 
were given over to the club by the present Sultan’s father. Sir 
John Drummond Hay, then British Minister in Tangier, having 
obtained this concession from the Sultan, inaugurated pigsticking 
for the benefit of his countrymen with sporting tastes who might 
find themselves resident in Morocco. The camp is usually pitched 
close to a Moorish village called Hawara, about fourteen miles from 
Tangier, and fairly central for all the meets. The country we hunt 
over is for the most part extremely thick, as it is extensively covered 
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with dense bushes and scrub, which in some places have grown so 
high that it is exceedingly difficult to keep a pig in view; nor can it 
be described as anything like good going, those who are unaccus- 
tomed to it finding it very hard to keep in their saddles when riding 
over it at a gallop, as the horses dodge cunningly among the 
bushes and constantly jump them when least expected. On the 
other side of our camp is a large mud flat which must in recent 
years have been reclaimed from the sea. This mud lake running 
up between two thick coverts makes a splendid place to drive the pig 
across ; many are the good runs that have been enjoyed there, and 
many fine boars have fought for their lives and died there, bravely, 
in the open. However, at this meeting not one broke across; no 
doubt they considered discretion the better part of valour, as the 
mud was so dry that a pig’s chance of escape from a fast horse 
would have been small. There is another open piece of ground 
bordering the cork woods which lies between Hawara and Tangier. 
This is a large marsh, which always contains more or less water, 
according to the seasons, and is in some parts very heavy going. 
It was there that I fell in with my ‘‘ record boar.” 

As a rule we have four meetings each season, but last year had 
only been able to have one, in November, when owing to bad luck and 
a lot of rain no more than two boars were killed. A second meeting 
was arranged for the first week in January, but had to be twice post- 
poned on account of the rebellion among the local tribes; for most 
of our beaters, some fifty Moors all told, were involved, This made 
it impossible for us to hunt, more especially as the head of the 
beaters was one of the leading rebels. But rebels and cutthroats 
though undoubtedly many of them are, they are the keenest of 
sportsmen, and when a ‘haloof” is found their excitement is 
intense. They shout, fire their long guns as a signal that the game 
is afoot, and do not hesitate frankly and freely to express their 
disgust if, after the boar breaks, he escapes untouched. They are 
very superstitious also, and invariably find a reason when we have 
bad luck, generally pitching upon one of the spears as being the 
Jonah,’ and are quite convinced amongst themselves that we 
shall have no sport as long as we harbour the wholly unsuspecting 
individual whom they are pleased to regard as the source of mis- 
fortune. The “‘ boar hounds” are a very queer-looking lot. They 
are just like the pariahs which haunt an Indian village; but, un- 
promising as may be the appearance of the pack, their looks in 
most cases belie them, as there are usually two or three on the 
track of any pig afoot. We generally lose several hounds each 
meeting from being ripped, so they might well be worse than they 
are, and want of pluck is at any rate not their failing. 
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After a period of exciting warfare about which there was a great 
deal of noise and very little result, things quieted down; we were 
able to fix our second meeting for February 2, and we went out 
into camp, a party of five men (including my husband, who is 
manager) and myself representing ‘‘ the spears,” with three others 
who came out as onlookers. The “spears” were augmented each 
morning by two, three, or four extra men who rode out for the day’s 
sport, returning to Tangier when it was over; so we were, as a rule, 
nine or ten spears. 

We had very good sport each day. On the Monday two pigs 
were killed. One, a fine boar, gave us no little excitement as he 
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broke from some covert at one end of the marsh and tried to slip 
away through some deep water. Three spears, of whom I was one, 
set off in pursuit. My pony, a young and untried animal, took me 
ahead of the others, and I was gaining on the boar when he turned, 
faced me, and decided to charge. It was too much for the nerves 
of my pony, who promptly swung round and fled. Mr. Goschen, of 
the British Legation, got a first spear as the pig went by him, 
which made the beast charge fiercely the remaining horseman, our 
Minister’s (Sir Arthur Nicolson’s) eldest son, who cleverly met the 
boar with his spear and killed him with one thrust; which was 
lucky, as we were all up to our horses’ girths in mud and water. 
On Tuesday one boar was killed after we had run him for some 
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time in thick covert. Again Mr. Goschen got first spear. Another 
was wounded and escaped, and we had two or three good runs over 
the same thick country. On Wednesday, the mud-lake beat, we 
only killed one pig, but I enjoyed a very good run of over a mile at 
racing pace through the scrub after a small boar which we finally 
lost in a thick and high covert down by the sea. We ran two or 
three other pigs later, but lost them owing to the unrideable nature 
of the ground. 

On Thursday the beat was the cork woods, and I was posted 
with some of the other spears along the edge of the marsh bordering 
the covert from which two half-grown boars broke. We followed, 
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but at that end the mud was so sticky that we could not catch 
either, and both escaped. It was then decided that a young 
Spaniard and myself should remain on the opposite side while the 
other spears went back to their places; so that should another pig 
break in the same place, we could go out to meet him and so lessen 
his chance of escape. After some time we saw three of our com- 
panions opposite riding a pig which had evidently broken in the 
middle of the beat. I soon perceived him, and noted his exceptional 
size—he looked enormous even from a long distance off; and I saw 
he was well ahead of his pursuers and was crossing some deep water 
in the middle of the marsh. Calling to my companion to follow, I 
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galloped down along the edge of the marsh. When opposite the boar 
I halted. He did so too, at about seventy yards’ distance, and we 
faced each other for a moment. I knew he was thinking whether 
to charge or not, and being an animal of prompt decision it did not 
take him long to make up his mind to do so. I turned my horse, 
who stood like a rock, broadside on, and, lowering my spear, waited 
for him. He came at a terrific pace with his head up and the water 
flying on either side of him as he dashed through it. My spear, 
however, met him full in the chest, and entered quite two feet, 
owing to the pace at which he was charging. It must have gone 
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right through his heart, for he staggered with the shock, fell over, 
and after one ineffectual attempt to rise, sank back in the rushes, 
and died. 

It was all over before my companion and the other spears who 
had followed him across the marsh could get to me. The Spanish 
muleteer (whose duty it is to bring in the boars to camp, as the 
Mahomedan beaters will not touch the unclean beast) was ordered 
to fetch this veteran, and it was with the greatest excitement that 
I awaited his arrival, for, owing to the mud, water, and rushes where 
he fell, it was difficult to estimate his size. We were amazed, when 
he finally arrived, to see what a huge brute he was. We measured 
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him carefully. He was 39 inches from wither to point of toe, and 
6 feet 3 inches from snout to tip of tail. His tusks also were 
very fine, but I sent the whole head to England to be mounted 
without taking their measurements. A friend in camp took a pho- 
tograph of myself with the boar, but owing to the failing light it did 
not turn out well; but I send one of my good horse Nizam, whose 
steadiness enabled me to make the lucky thrust which no doubt saved 


COLONEL MANSEL-PLEYDELL, ‘‘MANAGER’’ OF THE TENT CLUB 


me a very nasty conflict, and himself, most probably, from being badly 
wounded. 

On the Saturday following (our last day’s sport) this conviction 
was brought more forcibly home to me as a very big boar went 
away on the same marsh, and broke in much the same place, 
closely followed by two spears, Lord Cranley, of our legation, and 
Mr. Philip, the American Vice-Consul. As soon as the boar realized 
that he was being followed he stopped suddenly and charged 
Mr. Philip, who scored first spear, but at the sacrifice of a broken 
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lance. The pig then again charged his horse, and inflicted a most 
severe wound on its hind-quarters, which laid the poor animal up 
forsome months. Lord Cranley then rode at the pig, had his spear 
broken and his horse wounded, but luckily not so badly as the other 
had been. At this juncture I and others came up, and we all 
speared the pig, my spear being also splintered. Finally he retired 
into the marsh, evidently very sick indeed, and lay down, but got 
up when Captain Wilson of the 74th Highlanders gave the final 
thrust which ended the existence of this plucky but dangerous beast. 
He measured 34 inches, and was in full vigour of life and strength. 
The Belgian Minister and I enjoyed a pretty gallop across the drier 
end of the marsh a little later, and I succeeded in twice spearing a 
small boar which escaped wounded into the covert beyond, and we 
lost him. 

This ended our week’s sport. It was a more successful one 
than we had enjoyed for many seasons, a fact which gave much 
satisfaction to “‘ the Manager,’’ who takes a good deal of trouble, has 
all the worry, and, being most of the time with the beaters, has less 
chance of sport than any of the other spears; so his gratification did 
not fail to increase that of the rest of the party. 
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MORE HINTS TO ECONOMICAL MOTORISTS 


BY MAJOR C. G. MATSON 


SINCE the appearance last month in these pages of some remarks on 
Economical Motoring,’ I have been the recipient of so many 
requests for further information and details on this subject that I 
am emboldened to put together a few hints which are offered for the 
consideration of owners of motor cars who may be beginners. Let 
me add that I make no claim to originality in what I say. My hints 
will be commonplaces to most motorists who have driven for a 
little time; but I venture to compile these notes for the edification 
of those who want to know how to start. 

Let us assume that the possessor of a modern car desires to take 
as much intelligent interest in the operation and adjustment of his 
engine as, say, a seamstress does in her sewing machine. 

The petrol engine is a gas engine, and the gas used is carried in 
a fluid and very condensed form as petroleum spirit. Alcohol would 
do almost equally well, except that its cost is prohibitive, and when 
used it leaves an odour behind compared to which burnt petrol gas 
is a delicious perfume. From the petrol tank a pipe leads to the 
“carburettor,” a small brass container near the cylinder, which 
keeps it warm; in this is a copper float which maintains the petrol 
at a constant level; from this there rises a small nozzle or jet—all 
being enclosed and covered in. When the engine is to be started 
the handle is turned round and the piston begins to travel down the 
cylinder, but because this piston is an absolute and exact gastight 
fit in the cylinder it cannot go down without air coming in to take 
its place, otherwise a vacuum would be formed; and so air does in 
effect rush into the cylinder through the inlet valve, which opens 
very easily inwards. The only air, however, that can pass 
through this valve has to pass through the carburettor first, 
and in so passing it sucks up a definite proportion of petrol 
spray or vapour, which then, and then only, becomes explosive. 
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This is called the ‘‘charge,” and this charge now finds _ itself 
within the cylinder, with the inlet valve shut behind it; by 
reason of the impetus of the flywheel revolving, the piston is forced 
in again, the charge compressed, and, when at its point of greatest 
compression it is ignited by an electric spark, an explosion occurs. 
The piston being thrust outwards by the expanded gas the exhaust 
valve opens, and this burnt gas escapes into the air through the 
silencer; another charge is sucked in, compressed and exploded, and 
so on da capo. This is, as simply as I can state it, what is going 
on in the cylinder; unless an owner can grasp what ts going on in 
his engine, it is impossible for him to keep it going on, which is now 
his main object in life. If he cannot appreciate this cycle of 
mechanical and simple happenings he will in the end have to pay 
someone who can, and so good-bye to economy, which is after all 
our chief standpoint. 

When the car arrives, we may surmise that everything is in 
perfect order. The idea is that you have to keep it so yourself, at 
little or no cost. It does not do to fill the petrol and water tanks, 
keep the accumulators charged with electricity, turn a handle, press 
a pedal, and expect the car to run for a year. It will not. It may 
run for a month or two like this, but one day, sooner or later, it 
will simply stop, probably in the most inconvenient possible place. 
And it will be entirely your own fault. 

In a new car the failure is frequently due to something being 
amiss with the electric current ; and so we will discuss this point and 
see what you have neglected to do. Very likely some connecting 
screw, either holding the insulated wires to the accumulators or 
to the coil, or to the plug (where the spark occurs), has shaken 
loose : remedy, screw it up tight and proceed. It may be that the 
screw which adjusts the platinum points on the trembler of the coil 
has come undone: set this so that the coil in trembling gives off 
a note like an angry bumble-bee. Or the points themselves may 
require cleaning: you should have cleaned them at home; touch 
them up with a piece of emery paper and depart. 

The spark is led into the cylinder through a porcelain insulator 
called the plug. One end of this is in the cylinder, and some- 
times grows red hot ; the other end, to which the wire carrying the 
current is attached, is in the air, and it may crack. You may pay 
fifteen shillings for one which will last as many months or as many 
minutes, or you may (as I do) buy one which for all practical pur- 
poses is equally as good for fifteen pence. I know a stockbroker 
who says he is a “ bull of plugs,”’ having bought all known varieties, 
but his limit is also now one shilling and threepence. If the plug 
be damaged, remove it, and screw in another; the old one can be 
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thrown over the hedge or taken home and repaired by putting in a 
new porcelain at a cost of twopence—this is economy in excelsis, and 
depends on your state of mind and the time you have taken to dis- 
cover the fault. The things here described are the only ones that can 
possibly go wrong with the electric system which I advocate; at 
least, nothing else has ever occurred to trouble me in my two years’ 
experience; but the plug itself should be unscrewed now and then, 
and its points, about one-sixteenth of an inch apart, across which the 
spark jumps, cleaned and freed from soot. 

I will not ‘attempt to describe the coil and what occurs in it. 
It is sufficient to say that the electric current enters at a pressure of 
four volts from the accumulators, by which an induced current is set 
up, and this is led to the plug, at a very high tension, where it 
makes a flaming spark; and I find that this spark is intensified by 
using the new “‘spark gap,” which in my case I fit on to the coil, 
where it is out of the way. 

One of the other two causes of stoppage is that the “inlet” 
valve may be prevented from closing properly, either from some 
piece of foreign matter having lodged on its seat, or more likely from 
its having become clogged with oil owing to an excess of lubrication. 
The remedy is to take the cap off, pour over it a little petrol, and 
ease the tension of the spring with your finger; the petrol is a dis- 
solver of oil and will remove it from the valve stem immediately— 
also from your hands or clothes. 

The final and perhaps most likely trouble may be that the 
“exhaust ” valve, which opens to release the burnt gas at the proper 
moment, does not make a tight joint on its seat. This valve is not 
water-cooled and grows red hot, and in time gets scorched; but 
fortunately it has a voice of its own, and when it needs attention 
asks for it by hiccoughing, spitting, and finally giving off a few pops 
like revolver shots. If, however, you take it out and “ grind it in,” 
say once a month, it will do its work peacefully and quietly. After 
you have seen a valve attended to you can do it yourself, but it is 
most essential that every particle and trace of emery powder should 
be removed by repeated washings with paraffin. 

All this may seem very technical to a beginner; in reality it 
is not so. I found that I had an intelligent boot boy, aged fourteen, 
and to him I imparted all the necessary information. He now 
cleans, oils, starts, and generally looks after the car, sits by my side 
in a neat motor livery with folded arms and a grand air, rings the 
bell and asks if the lady is at home when I am calling, takes care of 
rugs, wraps, maps, goggles, and the luncheon basket, knows from his 
intimates where all the local police traps are, lays down the law on 
motoring subjects to all and sundry, and is known by everyone who 
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has the pleasure of his acquaintance as “‘ The Shoffore.” He receives 
5s. a week and his food, and I do not think he would change places 
with an emperor. He also is an economy. 

I do not believe in using cheap petrol: the dearest is the 
cheapest. Not so with lubricating oil—why, I cannot tell. I have 
bought oil on an emergency at the rate of tos. a gallon, and I 
daresay if ‘‘ extra superfine engine oil” were offered at 10s. a pint 
people would buy it. I pay half a crown a gallon for mine, and 
have had two years’ experience of it. For water-cooled engines 
with drop-feed lubrication I prefer a rather thin oil. I took the 
piston out of my car last week and found it and the cylinder in 
perfect order, with no gum, char, or dirt anywhere. For the gear- 
box, where the cogwheels are, thick, common, black oil is the best. 
One often forgets that the gear-box is even there, as it runs for about 
a month on one charge of oil or grease, and if it were found that 
this had worked out and the gear-wheels were not being lubricated 
I should not hesitate to stop at the village store and put in olive 
oil, cycle oil, or even a pat or two of “best fresh” to give the 
necessary consistency until I got home. 

“Home, sweet home,” is the motorist’s song, and his chief 
effort is to keep out of repairing shops and get there. Suppose, for 
instance, the pump stops running—and, speaking of pumps, I think 
there is a fortune for the man who will invent a large pump to run 
slowly instead of the present small one running at an enormous 
velocity. His pump, which circulates the water, we say, is stopped. 
Does the driver feel this keenly? Not at all; he lets it stop; he 
knows that he has a large body of water in his tank higher than 
the cylinder, and so longas there is water in that there is water in the 
cylinder jacket. He will steer for home and put it right at his con- 
venience. I once drove my car fifty miles with no pump, and only 
boiled a little water. The older cars in their sweet simplicity had 
no pumps, and some of the more modern ones are now coming 
round to natural water circulation, or ‘‘ Thermo-siphon’’ cooling, 
as it is termed. I have two pumps, one in use and one in reserve; 
and this brings me to the question of spare parts to be carried. 
These are like umbrellas in that if you take them you will not need 
them, but if you leave them at home you will want them very, very 
badly, and they cannot be bought on the roadside for their weight 
in gold. This is my list: two accumulators, all the kit of spanners, 
etc., provided by the makers, in a leather bag; tin boxes containing 
the following: one pair crank brasses, nuts, bolts, washers, split 
pins, spare links for chains, pliers and a wire nipper, a coil of 
copper wire, belt fasteners, insulated wire, hammer, oil-can, asbestos 
washers, three or four sparking plugs, exhaust and inlet valve 
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springs, large screwdriver, small mirror, and a packet of hairpins. 
The two most useful tools I know are a “ footprint’ spanner, with 
which a loose nut in the most awkward position can be adjusted, 
and a hairpin for clearing out stopped-up oil holes, and for other 
uses as well. 

The strength of a car lies in its weakest point. As I 
was travelling up from Winchester the other day in the dusk 
over the Hog’s Back, I met a large man swinging a large silver 
lamp and wearing a large fur overcoat. He had seen the glare 
of my lamps coming up, and wanted to stop me. Round the 
corner was a large handsome car containing his family “ at rest.” 
The sparking plug of one cylinder was broken, and the other one 
only acting intermittently. I gave him two of mine—the old ones 
he deposited in the road, and stamped on them with some vio- 
lence. His plugs were ‘ unbreakable,” and he had been assured 


that they provided the ideal ignition. ‘So far so good, but in the 
meantime ” (as Mr. Dooley says) there he was, stuck up on the 
Hog’s Back, the shades of night falling fast, without any ignition at 
all. When I arrived he was on the point of turning his car round, 
with the united assistance of his passengers, and pushing it to the 
top of the steep descent into Guildford, down which he proposed 


to toboggan ; and all to fetch two plugs, which, according to all 
natural law, should have been under the seat. The vulgar would 
call this a ‘‘ breakdown’; it was merely a lack of common sense. 
One of my notions of economy is to buy and read week by week 
as they appear the whole of the motor papers. I have stacks of 
these—bits cut out and pasted in a book; but a good deal I try to 
remember. In my new car I was not properly acquainted with the 
carburettor, a rather brazen-faced contrivance, which occupies a very 
retired position, and has at times appeared to me to possess rather 
a vicious expression. I knew nothing of its working, nor how to 
adjust it, and I felt confident that one day—probably on a Sunday 
morning on the way to church—it would “do things.” Presently I 
found one whole page in a motor journal given up to a full descrip- 
tion, with diagrams, of the inward parts of this particular fitting ; so 
I cut this out, and stuck it up behind my shaving glass, next to 
the greatest legend of ten words ever written by the pen of mortal 
man—‘‘ Slow back, don’t press, keep your eye on the ball.” The 
carburettor knows that I know, and will now behave; but I might 
very easily have had to pay a sovereign for this information which I 
got for one penny. I have never taken up a, motor paper without 
learning something. At the present moment the motor press seems 
to be engaged, not so much in encouraging the purchasing public to 
buy and use a really sound, useful car, as in egging on the aforesaid 
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public to gape upon pictures of various racing monstrosities which 
are not motor cars for ordinary use on the roads, and never will be. 
We are all fond of sport. We admire the gentleman who walked 
all the way to Brighton in correct City attire, with tall hat, spats, 
and umbrella complete. We admire the gentleman who holds the 
Gordon-Bennett Cup, and especially admire him for his willing- 
ness to race all and sundry who care to try conclusions with him. 
It is denied that it is sport to drive motors at all. My own opinion 
is, that if sport consists in readiness of resource, nerve, skill, and the 
overcoming of difficulties, motor driving is sport, or a very good 
imitation of it. 

As [ write, the current number of one of the most popular 
journals of the motor press lies before me, in which the editor 
describes recent experiences of his own en route to see some racing 
trials at Clipstone. Here is an extract in his own words: ‘ Unfor- 
tunately a wrong turning was taken, and shortly afterwards the off- 
side tyre burst, causing us to collide with a telegraph pole, and 
afterwards to subside gracefully, if somewhat violently, into a ditch, 
when another tyre went off with a loud report. The three ladies in 
the tonneau, though greatly shaken, showed no signs of alarm, and 
after a moment or two we were all congratulating ourselves that no 
very serious results had happened.” 

Is this good man abashed by these proceedings? Not he. He 
fits new tyres, and off he goes again after the others—being a sports- 
man. I cannot enjoy these risks, being a family man, and I do not 
use pneumatic tyres—I would rather go tiger shooting. Some day 
I hope to have a really fast car. I am only waiting till all the main 
roads are properly straightened out, side roads stopped up, all dust 
and flints removed, and cyclists, pedestrians, horse traffic, and dogs, 
compelled by law to travel in suitable tubes underground. Till 
then, however, I am satisfied to dodge about amidst the existing 
obnoxious surroundings as well as may be, and twenty miles an 
hour seems to me to be a suitable pace for the present distress as a 
maximum. 

Dust is an intolerable nuisance; not only your own dust, but 
that of others as well. I am now having a light white canvas hood 
made to fit over the back seats, which will keep dust out, and look 
well also. It can be washed, or even scrubbed, and will cost nine 
guineas ; the alternative is for the back passengers to be smothered 
if the wind is behind you, and the faster you go the worse it is. 

Noise is disagreeable to many. The driver does not worry 
about it—he leaves it behind him, with the smell. When my car 
is running as hard as I can drive it, I just hear the beat of the 
engine and no more, but in going slowly and on hills one cannot 
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get away from it in time. What to do with the exhaust gas is a 
large question. The driver of a traction engine or a locomotive 
blows it off into the atmosphere with the noise of forty motor cars, 
and no one cares. When the exhaust gas has done its work in the 
cylinder, the great thing is to get rid of it at once. If it passes out 
unchecked it makes a horrible bang, so it is passed through a 
‘*silencer”’ full of holes which lets it trickle out; but if it does not get 
out fast enough some is left in the cylinder when the piston returns, 
and the piston has then to push it out, which puts back pressure on 
the piston and slows the car. In some trials of silencers in France, 
the best of them absorbed io per cent. of the horse-power the 
engine was capable of giving off, and even then did not silence it. 
So the economical motorist had better not be too much concerned 
about quietness, especially as a much muffled engine will burn its 
valves and so cause expense. As long as we have explosive engines 
we shall have to put up with some of the noise which the explosions 
make; but, after all, the morning milk cart makes more disturbance 
than all the motors in the neighbourhood combined. We shall get 
used to it. 

Let well alone and turn a deaf ear to the Clever Fool. The 
car is ‘fall right.” Keep it so. The Clever Fool will want to 
‘‘increase your power” by advancing the spark too much; to 
‘‘increase your compression’’ by diminishing the compression 
space in the cylinder; to “‘increase your speed” by putting on 
larger chain sprockets. All these points with many others were 
discussed, tried, and rejected ten years ago by the makers of the 
car, and it is practical economy to keep the money which such 
fatuous experiments would cost to buy petrol with. 

To drive a car with any satisfaction one should cultivate a 
Stoic philosophy flavoured with a cheery optimism. Suppose you 
do the worst thing possible, 7.c. neglect to empty the water from 
the engine and let it freeze solid, whereby the cylinder itself 
is possibly cracked and ruined. Things might be worse. I would 
personally rather suffer this than be flung out with my family into 
a ditch to the obbligato music of exploding tyres. £20 will 
buy a new cylinder. You will sustain greater loss by letting your 
favourite horse down and breaking his knees, to say nothing of the 
poor animal’s sufferings and your own distress of mind. I have 
myself lately undergone a very severe trial. The oil would not flow 
into the cylinder through the copper pipe provided, so we took it 
off; but it was clear from any obstruction, and so was put back. 
Still no improvement. Again we took it off. Visitors called to see 
it; most of them blew down it. The Clever Fool rapidly prepared 
plans of a small pump whereby oil could be forced down it. This 
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was to be driven by a strap from off the engine somewhere. I 
cordially agreed with him, but waved him off. One pump on a car 
at a time suffices for me. Called in the agent, who says, ‘‘ What 
have you been doing to it?’ Dark looks at ‘the shoffore,” who is 
much depressed. Agent retires, but lies awake at night. At 3 a.m. 
the light bursts in on him. Oil cannot get out because air cannot 
get in. Telephones to me in the morning, “ Air-bound.” I graspa 
hairpin and make a quick dash for the motor shed. Find the oil- 
container shining like burnished gold, but the air vent stopped up 
with plate powder. A short, sharp stab with the instrument, hole 
is clear, air enters, oil descends, everybody happy ! 

I merely mention this little incident because it is a typical case 
of motor “ breakdowns ” as I have known them, and is intended to 
convey a moral. I own a good, sound, strong, economical motor 
car, and throughout full many a happy summer’s day shall I drive 
a merry party up hill and down dale whither the fates may lead. 
I shall hear the wind whistling past my ears; i shall listen to the 
cheerful click of the engine responsive to my touch; I shall be 
greeted by the welcome of the dinner gong as I punctually 
return. Yet never shall I hear the awful sound which turns the 
motorist’s blood to ice, the venomous hissing of air escaping from a 
punctured tyre. On Easter Monday we arranged to meet another 
party on the top of Hindhead, there to have luncheon together, they 
travelling in a car the owner of which had confessed to “ tyre 
troubles.”” We arrived ‘‘on time.” We lunched alone, but raised 
a glass, looking out into the blinding snowstorm just then sweeping 
over the landscape, and asked, with “ Hans Breitmann” of pious 
memory, ‘‘ Vere is dot barty now?” as we feelingly drank to 
absent friends.” 
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FAMOUS HOMES OF SPORT: NO. I. 


BELVOIR—(PART II.) 
BY THE MARQUESS OF GRANBY 


In the article which appeared in this magazine last month the 
matters briefly considered were the sports of falconry, fishing, and 
hunting; there remain only racing and shooting for our investi- 
gation. 

It is clear that the owners of Belvoir were, up to the middle of 
the eighteenth century, much addicted to the former of these sports ; 
while, as is obviously natural, shooting was not held in much esti- 
mation by them before 1800 or thereabouts. At any rate game- 
books and similar records of shooting only come into evidence from 
about that date. 

It is otherwise with racing, for we find that Thomas, Lord 
Cromwell, writing to Sir George Manners at Great St. Bartholomew’s, 
London, on April 12, 1620, says :—‘‘I have been an eye witnes of 
the brave acte your hors hath don. He did strongly and bravely, 
and if Don Quixshot de la Manca had rid him, he could have don 
no more, for he wan all he ran for, which long may he doe, tel I 
prove his ennymy, which, when I see you, you shall knowe.” 
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Again, Mr. Griffin, who seems to have been either trainer or 
commissioner to the Earl of Rutland, writes to him as follows :— 


BELVOIR, FROM THE DUKE’S WALK 


‘* Newmarket, 27th Oct., 1687. 
Lorp, 
*“ Being laste night at Jacksons amongste all my brother 
Jockeys and haveing an oportunity to match with Mr. Frampton 
according to your commission you gave me I matched Blackleggs 
Jaste night with Haucker, Io stone waite each for 500 guineys two 


“>? 
“ 
Wale 
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forfeite ; over y® foure mile course here to runne y® third Wednesday 
in March nexte: and tho’ I doe selldom take notice of what is donn 
att Plates yett hereing you were beaten at Luffnum and not knowing 
how y* might alter y" mind I have made itt but 5 guinneys forfeite 
till this day fortnight; theirefore only desire you wou’d write me 
word what you will doe; tho’ I doe not intend to give my answer 
till the laste day before wh time Mr. Rider will see you at Belvoire 
in order to y" going to Lincoln; if y" Lordship has a mind to match 
Stately or Belvoire with horses of theire age, and will send me 
commission I believe I cann match them with horses much worse 
bredd and not so likely perhapps to runn at Linckcolne. And Sir 
Roberte Howard offers to match Cockains horse agst Castleton, 
but I wou’d make no more matches till I heard farther from you: 
Pray my good L* lett me know how farr I may goe in matching y’ 
horses for what summs, for I doe really believe I cou’d match them 
well; but when you send me commission lett itt be full, and I traine 
to ye laste pound you will let your naggs spurr att; and y* com- 
mands shall be observed and obeyed by y" moste obliged humble 
serv’, 

GRIFFIN.” 


Curiously enough, since the above was copied from the Belvoir 
MSS., another letter from Mr. Griffin has been found by the Duke 
of Rutland, and now lies before me. It runs thus :— 


“London, Novber ye Ist, 1687. 
Lorp, 

“I hope you have received my letter from Newmarkett in 
wh" I gave you an account I had matched Dormouse with Haucker 
according to your order; 10 stone waite each over Newmarkett 
Course, for 500 guin. 200 forfeit. I will not say any more because 
Nead promised me to give Bignall y" letter: I suppose Rider is with 
y" Ld*® so will perswade you to runn the match, for I doe believe 
Smoothface wou’d doe itt, and Iam confident Blackleggs is as good ; 
I will trouble y* Ld with no more att present but stay in expecta- 
tions of a letter. 


am yr moste obedient serv‘, 
GRIFFIN. 
“My humbell service to my Lady and y* young gentlemen.” 


From the above it seems fairly certain that Mr. Griffin was the 
Earl’s trainer, and possibly jockey too; and that, furthermore, he 
rather fancied the horses he had in training. In any case the 
matches he made for his employer were for considerable sums of 
money. 
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The following letter, though not having any direct bearing on 
the racing capabilities of any of the then Earl of Rutland’s horses, 
gives a somewhat interesting account of the conditions under which 
certain races were run in the days when it was written—viz, March, 
1689 or ’g0. It is sent by Mr. E. Chute to Mr. Morrell, at Belvoir 
Castle, and runs thus :— 

‘My poor horse, whose name I do remember, died last 
summer, at Banstead Downs, as he was in keeping for the last 
plate. I suspected they took a trial of him before he was in con- 
dition, but could not find out the truth. The Basingstoke Plate 


GRIMALDINE (JOCKEY UNKNOWN) 
Tolladay holding reins, Mr. Douglas in the box 


is worth between £30 and £40, and is provided at the discretion of 
the steward for the time being, either in gold or silver. The 
articles admitt of no more contributers than have subscribed to them 
already, and the condition of a stranger’s running a horse is that he 
pay ten guineas towards the next plate, which together with the 
common restrictions laid on all our horses considered, as that the 
horse must not have ran for the value of £10 before, and must be 
sold—if winner—to him that throwes most at three throwes with 
two dice for forty guineas, I cannot see what can be said fairly to 
invite my Lord to honour this course with a horse, but if my Lord 
NO. XCV. VOL. XVI.—June 1903 YY 
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shall think fitt to consider further of this matter, and in order there- 
unto desire a copy of our articles, Iam ready to serve my Lord in 
this or any other commands. 

‘“‘T must nott forget to observe to you that our articles are 
allmost expired, there beinge but two plates behind as I think, and 
the ground is so ill liked of for running—there being but little 
fair ground in the course—that we do not expect to see the 
articles renewed again more than for some small plate for hunters 
such as may reach it upon our ordinary keeping. I shall have no 
horse torun. I was grown weary of it before I lost my horse, and 
shall be sure not to take it up again till we have done paying taxes, 
which, however, are no grievance to, Sir, yours, E. CHUTE.” 

Lady Katharine Manners, writing to her father, at Belvoir, on 
June 4, 1691, expresses her regret that ‘‘We have not won this 
fine plate, which is fallen to Mr. Millbank. 

‘Here was a great deel of company att the race, itt was a gold 
cup and salver very substansiall, plain, and prittyly shaped, made 
by Mr. Persons.” 

Lady Katharine, unfortunately, omits to say where this race 
was run, or from where she writes. 

In another letter written by Lady Roos to her father-in-law, 
the Earl of Rutland, a good deal of information is given regarding 
weights, length of courses over which matches were run, and also 
names of those who were obviously amongst the principal sup- 
porters of racing at that time. 

Unfortunately, Lady Roos neither dates this letter nor gives 
the name of the place whereat the races were run. However, from 
other letters written by the lady in question, and from various 
indications to be gathered by careful reading, it is pretty clear that 
the year is 1699, and the course Newmarket. 

Lady Roos writes as follows :— 


“My Lorp, 

‘“‘ Having now a good account to give to you of Hiloe I 
can’t forbare taking this time to present my humble thanks to y* 
Lor*® for y® favour of your letter and to lett you know y* Hilo runn 
his match with great ease, but ’tis thought Carlile fell blind by y*® 
time he had run two mile, so being put to no stres for this, My Lord 
has again matched him to run a wensday with y°® french gelding w" 
belongs to y® grand prior, 6 miles, 10 stone each, w® is like to be 
run for a great deal of mony and keeps y® company yett here: y® 
first match yt was run y* meeting was between L? Fitsharding and 
L‘ Godolfen, y® first gave 8 stone to 4, and won, A Saturday was 
sweepstakes, w® was thought a sure match and could not have been 
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lost, but by y® stirrup breaking y* boy could not command him, so 
y' he run himself of off his wind and within 40 yards of y® end y® 
other run by him. Y°* same day L* Kingston horse Collier beat y® 
Hardwick colt, and L* Godolfen paid y® forfitt to my Lord Deven- 
shere for y® match between Stout and Roben; and a Monday L* 
Whartons St. Martin run against L’ Devensheres dimple, y° first 
won, and was an extrodenary fine match, and for a great deal of 
mony, Same day Mr. Harvay and Mr. Frampton changed horses, y* 
Mr. Harvay run was y°® Thetford gelding, y®° other a young horse; 
y® odds was two to one of Frampton’s side, but he was beat. Y° 
match had been made some time, so sopose y* Ld‘? knew of itt, as 
of y® perticulares of most of y® others, or else I fear I may have been 


WILL GOODALL ON CROP, BY J. FERNELEY 


faughty in my discription ; but ’tis as I have had it from L* Harting- 
ton and Mr. Charlton who came to town to-day, and I desiered y™ 
to be exact y' I might tell Y’ Ld*?, so I hope they have, and y‘ I 
may in a lettel time be able to give another good account of Hiloe. 
Y° King ’tis said is to be at Gilford plate, where aleaven or twelve 
horses are to run, and my brother Maners goes down to-morrow. 
Y°® parlement is again putt of to friday on y® Speakers illness, My 
Lord I hear intends to be in town a thursday and, was very well 
yesterday, w" I think y® best news I can conclude y* with, who am 


** My Lord, 
Ld*?* most dutyfull and obediant daughter, 


‘cK. Roos.” 
¥¥ 
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From the time when the above was written but little can 
be found amongst the Belvoir papers which in any way alludes to 
racing, and what there is has not much general interest. 

Apparently not till towards the end of the eighteenth century 
did racing again become popular with the owners of Belvoir. When 
Charles, fourth Duke of Rutland, was Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
in several of the letters written about that time allusions are made 
to the Duke’s interest in that sport. Mr. Daniel Pulteney, in a 
communication to him, writes, on October 16, 1786, that ‘‘ Your 
colt at Newcastle, although defeated by Honeysuckle, was not dis- 
graced ’’; while on July 24, 1787, the Rev. Robert Croft writes 
from Rowley to the Duke—the earlier portion of the letter con- 
taining an application for Church preferment !— 


**Tom Dawson writes me they have had good sport at the July 
meeting. He is become a great man upon the Turf since he had the 
management of his brother Dawson’s stud. I think you would be 
surprised at the match.! The bride is to make her appearance at 
the York races, where Mr. Croft intends giving her the meeting, as 
she will probably find few people there of her acquaintance. Cheveley 
has been in Yorkshire some time, and is very well. Iam afraid he 
is not likely to win his engagement at York, though I daresay 
Dawson, who has the management of him, will take care that he 
wins two or three times before he returns to Newmarket. 

“ Your Grace’s most obliged and faithful servant, 

“ROBERT CROFT.” 


Only a few months after the above was written the Duke, while 
still holding the appointment of Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, died, 
and to him succeeded his son, who took perhaps more interest in 
racing than any of his predecessors or those who have since suc- 
ceeded him. Moreover, he was fortunate on the Turf, and horses 
owned by him carried off some of its principal prizes ; for in 1828 
Cadland won the Two Thousand Guineas and the Derby—the latter 
after a dead heat with The Colonel. Robinson rode him in both 
races. In 1811 Sorcery, with Chifney up, won the Oaks, as did 
Medora, ridden by S. Barnard, in 1814. Rhoda was victorious in the 
One Thousand Guineas in 1816, Barnard riding her also. Of minor 
races, too, he won many, especially at Leicester, of which meeting, 
as being the then representative local one, he was especially fond. 
There are many cups at Belvoir which were won by the Duke’s 
horses between 1812 and 1843 at Leicester, Chelmsford, Grantham, 


1 Does this refer toa matrimonial or racing engagement, I wonder? It might signify 
bridal or bridle. 
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and Stamford, those trophies secured by Genius at the last-named 
place in 1841 and by Hyrcanian in 1843 being especially fine ones. 
Genius also won a handsome silver épergne at Leicester in 1841. 

With the death of the fifth Duke, however, the racing annals of 
Belvoir come to an end. For although the late Lord Edward 
Manners at one time owned a racehorse or two, fortune in this, as 
in many other phases of life, showed him but little favour, and with 
him, as also in the matter of the mastership of the Belvoir Hounds, 
the direct connection of his family with the Turf terminates, for 
the time being at any rate. 

Of those country sports in which the owners of Belvoir have 


CADLAND, WINNER OF DERBY, 1828 


taken an interested part shooting alone remains to be noticed. I 
can find no mention of this amongst the papers at Belvoir of a date 
earlier than 1803--exactly a century ago. Very possibly—in fact, 
presumably—-game-books of some sort were kept before that date, 
but if so they have disappeared. 

In a previous article on ‘‘ Shooting’’ which appeared in this 
Magazine in August 1902 I briefly alluded to some accounts of various 
days’ shooting at Belvoir towards the beginning of last century. To 
a certain extent, therefore, I have already trenched upon the subjects 
now under consideration. But in order to preserve some small 
appearance of a proper sequence of shooting events as they occurred 
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at Belvoir, it will probably be necessary for me to again mention 
some of those years to which reference has already been made. 

The earliest entry which I can discover in the game-books as 
regards shooting at Belvoir is that of November 2, 1803, when— 
on a beat not named—the Duke of Rutland and the Hon. E. 
Perceval killed ten partridges, three hares, and one pheasant. This 
bag would appear to be a rather better one than usual during that 
season’s shooting. 

In the next year the following entry may be of interest to some. 


It runs 
Partridges. Hare. Teal. 
Sept. 4, 1804 [beat again unmentioned] Duke of 
Rutland, out oaly two hours, 14 shots ase 
Lord C. Manners, this and the next i blank iss 


II I I 

Better sport than that just mentioned was, however, sometimes 
obtained about this period; for we find that on September 12 
of the same year the Duke of Rutland, R. Norman, Esq., and 
Major-General Grosvenor killed 31 brace of partridges, 6 hares, and 
3 quail. Pheasants would seem to have been rare birds in Leicester- 
shire in those Gays, as I can only find mention of three and four and 
five being killed during any one day’s shooting. 

In 1806, partridges at Belvoir appear to have considerably 
increased; for entries occur during September such as the fol- 
lowing :—‘‘ September 11, Croxton and Saltby—The Duke of Rut- 
land, 47 partridges, 2 hares, 1 landrail.”” And on September 12, 13, 
and 15, the same gun obtained 26, 26, and 42 partridges. 

About this date, however, pheasants are conspicuously absent. 
After 1806 I find a much-to-be-regretted hiatus in the list of 
Belvoir game-books. One or two are lost. The next one available 
begins its entries on December 31, 1825, a gap of twenty years 
thus occurring. On this just mentioned date an account of what 
we may consider a typical day’s cover-shooting is given. It reads 
thus :— 


BARCHESTON WoOoOD FROM SLATERS NOOK TO STATHERN Woop. 
Pheasants. Woodcocks. 


H.R.H. the Duke of York 10 
Duke of Rutland one 4 
Lord R. Manners 2 
Mr. D’Ewes_Coke 
Colonel Trench went home, ran » away (! ) 


I 
I 
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Again, on January 2, 1826, the following account is entered :— 


Croxton Lopce, LawN HOLLOW PLANTATION, AND NEW PLANTATION 
IN OLD Woop. 


Partridges. Hares. Pheasants. Woodcocks. 


H.R.H. the Duke of York des ; I 3 
Duke of Buccleuch 7 
Duke of Rutland ... 
Mr. Norman 
Colonel Trench 
Hon. P. Cust 


SORCERY, WITH CHIFNEY UP 
| Tolladay with rugs, “' Splitpost " Douglas * on horse 


These entries seem to illustrate so fully the nature and con- 
ditions of shooting at Belvoir at the end of the first quarter of the 
nineteenth century that we may well pass on and see how matters 
were some ten years later. Taking as an example the account 
given of a day’s shooting in Barcheston Wood, on the Church 


1 Mr. Douglas was the manager of the Duke of Rutland’s racing establishment. He 
was commonly known as “ Splitpost’’ Douglas, and derived this sobriquet from the 
tale that on one occasion his horse bolted with him, and ran against a post, Mr. Douglas 
striking it with his knee. Instead, however, of the knee breaking it was the post which 
split by the impact: hence the nickname of ‘‘Splitpost.’”" Thus, anyhow, runs the 
legend. The groom, Tolladay, is grandfather of one of the grooms now at Belvoir. 
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Thorns beat, we find that on January 5, 1835, the Duke of 
Rutland, the Duke of Wellington, Lord Burghersh, Lord Denbigh, 
Mr. Croker, Lord Forester, and General Upton killed between them 
15 hares, 86 pheasants, 3 rabbits, and 4 woodcocks. Of this number 
the ‘‘ Great Duke” shot 2 hares and 19 pheasants. A note in my 
grandfather’s handwriting says, amongst other things, that ‘‘ there 
was a nice show of pheasants, and a capital proportion of cocks in 
Church Thorns. We did not begin till past one o’clock.” 

This, therefore, may be fairly accepted as what was considered 
a good day’s cover-shooting at Belvoir at this date. When, however, 


BESS, A FAVOURITE RETRIEVER BELONGING TO THE SIXTH DUKE OF RUTLAND 


A water-colour sketch done in the game-book by Sir Edwin Landseer 


we advance yet another decade, it will be found that a great increase 
had taken place in the number of pheasants killed at Belvoir. 
For, again selecting the Church Thorns beat as the example, in 1847 
the following account appears under the date of February 1 :— 
Hares, Pheasants. Rabbits. Woodcock. 

Duke of Rutland ... 2 - 

Duke of Bedford ... 

Mr. Drummond ... I 

Lord Jermyn 


5 
Total 226 
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This shows a marked increase in the size of the bag over that 
which was obtained on the same ground in 1835, and the same 
would also appear to be the case as regards partridges, as in the 
same year, on September 25, the Duke of Rutland killed near 
Braunstone 29 partridges, and Lord Granby 33 in the Vale—thus 
demonstrating that plenty of these birds were at this period to be 
found all over the Belvoir estate. 

And so from this time onwards a steady increase in the amount 
of game has taken place, till for the last twenty years it has been 
possible to kill, without an undue and unnecessary amount of rear- 
ing, four and five and six hundred pheasants on many of the beats, 
where fifty years ago forty or fifty was considered a large number. 


THE SIXTH DUKE’S FAVOURITE HUNTERS, WITH RETRIEVER BESS, BY J. FERNELEY 


Moreover, owing to what I trust I may consider to be the 
generally good relations existing between landlord and tenants, a 
considerable stock of hares is to be found on many parts of the 
property, while partridges have increased to such an extent that, 
only a few years ago, four guns, among them the writer, killed, 
walking, over ninety brace for four consecutive days. During the 
winter it is always possible, on a favourable day, to kill, driving, 
forty to sixty brace to four or five guns. 

Touching this, I may add, without going further into the 
matter, that the most satisfactory increase mentioned in the number 
of partridges has been secured, not by buying and turning downa 
quantity of Hungarian or other birds, but solely by a steady system 
of driving. 
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Foxes and pheasants are found living together in the Belvoir 
woods in comparative harmony; in fact, in my opinion the former 
inflict more damage upon partridges than on pheasants, and 
worse enemies than foxes to partridges are sheep dogs, which 
abound all over the country in absolutely unnecessary and annoying 
numbers. 

From these brief notes it will be seen that even in the present 
day it is practicable to preserve a fair quantity of game in what is, 
in the first instance, pre-eminently a hunting country. With us at 
Belvoir such a result is largely due, not only to the action of the 
tenants, but also to the kindly courtesy and consideration of the 
Master and Huntsman of the Belvoir Hounds, to whom I, for one, 
am in this respect deeply indebted. 

And so I here end the tale—a necessarily brief and imperfect 
one—of those outdoor sports and recreations which have been 
enjoyed at Belvoir both in olden and more modern times. 


EDITORIAL NOTE. 


IT is considered necessary to discontinue the issue of Coloured 
Pictures separate from the Magazine. Many purchasers find 
them awkward to carry ; many others complain that they receive 
them folded, torn, or creased; in some cases, it appears, the 
Supplements are not delivered at all. On the whole it has been 
thought better to place the Picture as a Frontispiece, especially 
as the increased size of the periodical now gives nore scope for 
effect than was formerly possible. In the July Number therefore 
there will appear a copy of a picture, specially painted for us 
by Miss Maud Earl, entitled ‘“‘ Not Our Hare.” 
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DIXON’S ENTRANCE 


A TRIP TO THE DISPUTED TERRITORY 


BY CHARLES FOXCROFT 


THE existing boundary dispute between the governments of Canada 
and the United States has called attention to the strip of territory 
of which Skagway is the nucleus. Having been, I believe, absolutely 


the first irresponsible “‘tripper’’ to visit the district, I give my 
experiences from that point of view in the hope that they may 
interest and entertain readers. 

As I happened to be in Vancouver when the White Pass 
Railway was opened, I determined to seize the opportunity of 
visiting the mining centre of Atlin before its primitive simplicity 
should have been destroyed by easiness of access. It is a melancholy 
fact that towns in the American continent, however far removed 
they may be from civilization, become in a miraculously short time 
‘up to date,” not to say Cockneyfied. Consequently, I took time 
by the forelock and booked a passage for Skagway on the first 


steamer available. 
I was informed that the boat on which I had been lucky enough 


to secure a berth was reported to be one of the fastest and best 
upon the coast, and it was with great expectation therefore that one 
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afternoon in August I arrived at the landing-stage a few minutes 
before the advertised hour of departure. I was surprised to find 
the first officer, pot and brush in hand, engaged in painting the 
ship’s side; while a gentleman attired in straw Homburg hat, black 
tail-coat, and tennis shoes, who proved to be the captain, was pre- 
paring single-handed to heave up the anchor. The crew meanwhile 
stood by, hands in their pockets, taking an intelligent interest in 
the proceedings. The vessel was an American, and this was my 
first experience of the doctrine of “‘ universal equality ” as applied to 
naval discipline. 

At length the first officer finished his painting, and, having com- 
pleted his task, encased himself in a reach-me-down mackintosh, 
the bystanders raised a feeble cheer, and we were off. Anxious to 
investigate the splendour of my cabin, I went below, where I en- 
countered a meek-looking individual who, amid a torrent of oaths, 
informed me that he was my steward, and thought we should get 
on comfortably together. His forcible language contrasted curiously 
with these amiable sentiments, but I soon discovered that his trucu- 
lent adjectives were quite an unconscious embellishment. It was a 
little failing which he shared with most of those connected with 
the mining industry. 

Our journey had now begun in real earnest. It was chiefly 
coasting, as until we reached Skagway, 800 miles from Vancouver, 
we were sailing between the mainland and innumerable islands, 
varying in extent from 300 miles (Vancouver Island) to less than 
half an acre. Only once did we emerge for a short time into open 
sea, when crossing Queen Charlotte Sound. 

These coasts are mainly inhabited by wild deer and bears ; 
occasionally, however, we passed bands of roving Indians, mining 
camps, and salmon factories, the far-famed ‘‘ Canneries” of British 
Columbia. Once we came across a settlement of civilized Indians 
on Duncan’s Island. Here the natives have been taught to work 
saw mills, build ships, ‘“‘can” salmon, etc., by the enterprising 
Canadian who has given his name to the island. 

Throughout almost the whole 800 miles of coast the scenery is 
decidedly striking: sometimes the vessel glides for hours between 
dark lanes of pine forests, against which stands out the silver stem 
of an occasional birch tree, the whole reflected in the motionless 
water as ina mirror. The silence and solitude are unbroken save 
for the sudden splash of a large fish as he rises bodily out of the 
water, the scream of a wandering sea-gull, or the swoop of a golden 
eagle startled from its eyrie amongst the pines. Here and there the 
long stretch of forest is interrupted by what appears to bea regiment 
of charred scaffold poles, the result of a forest fire, 
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At night, and especially when witnessed from the water, these 
forest fires present a sight not easily forgotten. As the vessel rounds 
a promontory upon a low headland to our left the forest is ablaze, 
the tree-stems standing out like streaks of glittering tinsel against 
the sombre pall of smoke that hangs above them. Nearer, the forest 
still looms black save for an occasional blazing cedar, the advanced 
guard of the approaching conflagration. Across the placid water 
comes the refrain of an old Indian melody, proceeding from a skiff 
with dark sail set, which creeps along the burning coast like a moth 
that haunts a candle. Ever as it advances, with the hot breath of 


DAVIDSON'S GLACIER, LYNN CANAL, ALASKA 


the conflagration there comes a continuous crackling noise—now a 
tall tree totters a moment, to fall crashing to the ground—now, the 
fire having scaled a lofty stem, the spreading cedar-top bursts like 
a rocket into flame. Ever onward sweeps the devouring phalanx ; 
behind it leaves a smouldering ruin, in front it throws out glittering 
vedettes, while down by the motionless sea its flames shoot out 
their forked tongues and seem to lick the water’s edge in very 
wantonness. 

Living on board was roughish but rather instructive; there 
were sO many curious specimens of humanity, from the miner 
scanning every rock we passed with gold-greedy eyes, to the pretty 
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girl bound for Dawson Music Hall, who sang us the latest New 
York ditties. Mining was the sole topic of conversation, except 
at meals, when food replaced it for twenty minutes. The diet was 
perhaps more generous than appetising, especially in the case of the 
third relay—to which I belonged—when it was accompanied by 
knives, forks, and plates which had been twice used and twice 
superficially cleaned. 

Serious penalties were attached to unpunctuality at meals. 
Once on coming to dessert I asked the steward for a pear; he 
replied that they were all gone, as the gentlemen had eaten all the 
fruit they could manage, and put the rest in their pockets, before 
they began their soup. 

The sleeping accommodation on the whole was not bad, espe- 
cially when one’s “stable”? companions did not exceed half a dozen 
in number and were moderately sober. I was particularly lucky in 
this respect, having a three-berth cabin with two friends of my 
own; nevertheless, the saying that there is no 1ose without a thorn 
was true even here. The thorn consisted of a fourth party, a 
kind of honorary member, who having no berth of his own slept at 
odd intervals in mine. At last I grew impatient, and he was for- 
bidden to return to our cabin except for purposes of ablution. He 
never returned. 

Passing through Dixon’s entrance (latitude 55), a wide gulf 
between Graham’s and Prince of Wales’s Island, we arrived in 
American waters. 

The Alaskan coast, which now lay on our right, seemed inhos- 
pitable. It was a dreary day, and we were passing through a 
widish expanse of lead-coloured water with sombre heights on either 
side silhouetted against a loweringsky. Suddenly, as if by enchant- 
ment, there came sailing towards us out of the gloom, lit by a 
momentary sunbeam, a transparent fairy barge of the most exquisite 
apple-green colour. This was in reality a minute iceberg. 

Except upon the lower levels the forest had now to a great 
extent disappeared, while the coast became precipitous and rocky, 
reminding one of the Norwegian fiords, with long, delicate, thread- 
like cascades seaming the glacier-scarred cliffs from the summit to 
the sea. 

The Indians in these parts are usually peaceable, and employ 
their lives almost entirely in fishing and hunting. Their great vice 
is drink, to which they are so much addicted that the sale of intoxi- 
cating liquor to the members of any tribe is accounted a crime. At 
Wrangel, an American fort at which we landed, there were more 
than twenty white men imprisoned for this offence. Curiously 
enough, the prison guard was composed of black soldiers. It seems 
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an anomaly to find negroes acting as jailors to white men, especially 
in these Arctic regions. 

On the third day we landed for a few hours at Juneau, the 
centre of the Yum Sum mining country. Just opposite, across 
a kind of fiord, looms the Treadwell mountain, the largest gold 
mine in the world. It consists entirely of low-grade ore—that is, 
every ton of quartz contains very little gold; but operations are 
carried on by the Rothschilds upon such a gigantic scale, the whole 
face of the mountain being quarried, that it is one of the most 
paying mines in existence. Juneau, although in the heart of an 


LYNN CANAL AND SKAGWAY, FROM MOUNT DEWEY, ALASKA 


almost uninhabited region, has in the usual American way grafted 
advanced “civilization” upon a semi-barbarous stock. I saw, for 
instance, women in Parisian attire perambulating streets which 
are occasionally visited by a wandering moose or a_ peculiarly 
inquisitive bear. 

The bars in this town seemed innumerable, and it had just become 
the possessor of a daily paper, the first in Alaska. Its civilization 
has even affected the neighbouring Indians. I noticed one bandy- 
legged ‘‘ Siwash ” who, in addition to his fur cap, yellow blanket, and 
mocassins, wore an extremely tight pair of evening trousers, while 
under his arm he carried a lady’s umbrella exquisitely rolled. 
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Here, and at other coast villages, notably at Wrangel, there 
still exist many specimens of Indian Totem poles. These rough- 
hewn pine trunks, shaped into a species of gaudily coloured heraldic 
device, and intended to commemorate any great event in the history 
of the tribe, are often erected outside the huts of the deceased 
chiefs, after the manner of our old-fashioned “‘ hatchments.” Many 
Indian graveyards which we passed were full of emblems of this 
kind, carved into fantastic shapes of frogs, birds, deer, etc., sup- 
posed to represent the bodily form in which the souls of the departed 
still linger. 

Leaving Juneau we soon entered a broad stretch of calm sunlit 
water, alive as it seemed with flocks of white swans, which on 
nearer inspection proved to be wandering ice-floes. We had now 
reached latitude 59, and the higher mountains were covered with 
snow. On our right stretched low vivid green hills, while above 
these hung the Auk and Eagle glaciers, enfolding a whole range 
of mountains in a silvery pall, out of which rose an occasional 
silhouetted peak, clear cut against the azure sky. 

The sun was setting as we entered the famous Lynn Canal, a 
natural inlet,’ ninety miles in length, running between sheer walls of 
mountain and terminated by the port of Skagway. In these northern 
regions the sun sinks horizontally, and consequently, though it 
began to set at eight o’clock, it was still light at ten. During this 
time we were passing through a panorama of constantly changing 
effects. One wall of mountain fell into deep shadow as the sun sank 
behind it, except where its snow-capped peaks were tinged with crim- 
son ; the other, stretching back full fifty miles, was dyed with a variety 
of colours, the deep brown opposite us merging into misty amethyst 
picked out with brilliant green. Looking backward through the 
long perspective the colours grew fainter and fainter, till at length 
they lost themselves in the far distance, where the canal seemed 
bounded by range upon range of pale grey misty mountains. 

During the evening we passed Davidson’s Glacier, one of the 
largest in the world, with its deep crevasses glittering like veins of 
chrysoprase. On a cloudy day, however, its colourless curves, 
seamed by a thousand ruts, inevitably suggest the comparison 
which fell from the lips of a member of our party. ‘‘ Beautiful this 
here glacier,” he said sarcastically; ‘‘it do mind I for all the world 
of a muddy Somerset lane.”’ 

Next morning we landed at Skagway—four days’ sail from Van- 
couver. This is a small Alaskan port at the foot of the White 
Pass, and completely overshadowed by mountains. Walking down 


1 It is these inlets which constitute the crux of the present difficulty; i. the 
query, What constitutes ‘‘the coast’’ ? 
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one of its principal streets in the direction of the pass you notice 
presentable shops and hotels; as you proceed the buildings dwindle 
until the street becomes a mere lane between the shanties and tents, 
and finally loses itself in the forest. 

Near the entrance to the White Pass is the cemetery, a collection 
of unpretentious graves within a sloping pinewood. Here lie many 
miners who have perished in the attempt to reach Dawson or Atlin. 
Side by side are two graves of peculiar interest ; one is marked by a 
plain granite cross erected by the townspeople: ‘“‘ In memory of 
James Read, as a token of respect for one who gave his life for the 
citizens of Skagway.” The other is the grave of ‘“‘ Soapy Smith.” 


SUMMIT OF WHITE PASS—WINTER. WHERE BRITISH AND AMERICAN TERRITORY 
JOIN AT PRESENT 


For many months this remarkable man—commonly supposed to 
be a broken English gentleman—terrorised the town. Carefully 
but unostentatiously dressed, in contrast with the flashy squalor 
around him, he would saunter down the wharves, a six-shooter in 
each trouser pocket, and entice or even force “‘ tenderfeet”’ into his 
gambling hells, where they were frequently drugged and robbed, and 
this under the very noses of his fellow townsmen. At last matters 
got so bad that at a public meeting the citizens determined to put 
an end, at whatever cost, to this state of affairs. A number volun- 
teered to act as police and prevent Soapy Smith and his gang from 
gaining access to the wharves. Read’s turn came first. Soapy, 
NO. XCV. VOL. XVI.—June 1903 ZZ 
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however, was not to be intimidated. He sauntered slowly down to 
the wharves as usual, his hand embedded in his trouser pocket, and, 
when refused admittance, threatened violence. Hereupon Read 
drew his revolver and fired. The revolver missed fire, and in 
another second Soapy Smith had shot him through the body, 
mortally wounding him. As the dying man lay bleeding upon the 
ground, he raised himself, fired a second time, and Soapy Smith 
fell, shot through the heart. With his death the gang expired, 
public safety was restored, and the grateful citizens of Skagway 
erected the above-mentioned monument to their deliverer. 

Among the Institutions of Skagway it is but just to mention 
the Y.M.C.A. Here, as in all newly settled parts of the American 
continent, it is well to the fore, acting not only as a club, but 
literally as a refuge for the destitute. 

At about nine o’clock the morning following my arrival a motley 
crowd of miners, black police, commercial travellers, and music-hall 
performers, assembled at the Skagway Railway Station, the starting 
point of the White Pass and Yukon Railway, the one and only railway 
in Alaska. As the engine steamed slowly up the pass the ascent 
was at first very gradual, through pine forests, with the river which 
formed the pass flowing broad and shallow at our feet. Looking 
back after we had climbed some distance, Skagway lay below us like 
a white toy village, while beyond and far above it the twin crests of 
a mountain, wreathed in a vast glacier, bounded our view. Onward 
and upward we climbed, creeping along a narrow ledge like a fly 
along a pane of glass. Above us rose a sheer wall of rock, while 
beneath us the precipice grew blacker and the valley narrower and 
narrower with every foot of the ascent. Past the cemetery and 
Read’s grave we crawled, parallel with the pack road, sometimes 
above it, sometimes below; frequently we crossed from one bank of 
the river to the other, with always what appeared to be an impene- 
trable wall of rock barring our way; sometimes we crept round it, 
sometimes we would double and avoid it, and once we took so sharp 
a turn that the hinder part of the train formed a loop with the 
engine. 

At length, after two hours’ climb, we reached the summit, 
5,000 feet above sea level. Here floated side by side the Stars 
and Stripes and the Union Jack; and here our baggage was ex- 
amined by a red-coated sergeant of the Mounted Police, for we 
were once more on British soil. Seldom have I seen a more deso- 
late sight than was presented by the summit. Even upon this 
August day there was no sign of life. Threatening clouds hovered 
over us, while a chill north wind sighed across a dark rock-bound 
lake, twisting the few dwarf fir trees which fringed its shores. 
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From here down to Lake Bennet, something under twenty miles, 
the scenery is very similar to that which I have already described. 
Before reaching Bennet City we passed Log Cabin, where many 
of the railway men live. It consists of a line or two of small tents 
and one large one—the Victoria Hotel. Log Cabin is best known 
as the place where the winter-trails to Dawson and Atlin divide. 
After nearly two hours’ descent we arrived at Bennet City, at that 
time the terminus of the White Pass and Yukon Railway. We had 
traversed in comparative comfort the perilous forty miles which con- 
stitute the famous White Pass, and this upon a railway which had 


ARRIVING AT LOG CABIN EN ROUTE FROM DAWSON TO SKAGWAY 


been constructed in an incredibly short space of time; only a few 
months, I believe. This line seemed to have a great future before 
it ; it was designed in time to reach Dawson, 500 miles further north, 
and even as I write it has been extended many miles beyond Bennet. 
Meanwhile it is doing an enormous carrying trade, and has, of 
course, already assisted in the opening up of the country. Bennet 
City, on the lake of the same name, is the great depét for goods 
awaiting shipment to Atlin and the Yukon. Otherwise, it is 
supremely uninteresting, and it is said to be the windiest place 
in all Alaska. Bennet City appears to have two industries: the 
building of skows or flat-bottomed boats for navigating the Yukon 
River, and a nursery garden, This latter stands in a minute 
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clearing among the scrub, and there I saw an enterprising individual 
watering rows of lettuces, cabbages, etc., for all the world as if he 
were preparing them for Covent Garden. 

At Bennet we divided into two parties, those making for 
Dawson coasting for a short distance along the lake, while we who 
were bound for Atlin traversed its entire length. 

Novices in mining camps, even more than older hands, regard 
slovenliness not only as pardonable, but as a necessity. This was 
brought home to me in a forcible manner as I was bidding adieu to 
one of my Dawson-bound friends. He was suddenly accosted by a 
truculent-looking ruffian whom I imagined to be a beggar. This 
worthy was attired in a tattered straw hat, a black shirt minus a 
collar or tie, the relics of a pair of blue cotton trousers, and tennis 
shoes very much down at heel, while a good fortnight’s growth 
adorned his chin. I was very surprised that my friend did not at 
once rebuff him, and I was still more astonished when he introduced 
him to me. I then discovered that he spoke with a most refined 
accent, and was the possessor of an historic name. He was not even 
in low water, but was merely on his way from Dawson to Vancouver 
on mining business intent. I have seen him, and shall doubtless 
see him again, parading Piccadilly with an orchid in his buttonhole. 
The contrast was sublime. 

We started from Bennet at 7 p.m. in a river steamboat, and at 
three o'clock next afternoon we reached Taku City (three tents and 
a public-house), which lies at the further extremity of the lake. 

On our way we were landed at a recently discovered ‘‘ quartz 
find,” bearing the propitious title of ‘‘the Golden Gate,” and pos- 
sibly destined to a great future. The settlement, which was exactly 
a week old, consisted of three or four dirty shanties, out of which 
emerged three or four still more dirty individuals. Their appear- 
ance was so grotesque that I began to caricature them in my note- 
book. While thus occupied I found myself surrounded by a crowd 
of miners eagerly inquiring my candid opinion of the discovery. 
Having no opinion whatever to offer, I was considerably taken 
aback, but had sufficient presence of mind to conceal the caricature. 
I then assumed a look of preternatural cunning, shook my head, 
and oracularly remarked it was early days. They turned away 
disconsolate, thinking, doubtless, that I was withholding some 
valuable information. They had evidently taken me for a mining 
expert, and my caricature for a confidential report. Apropos of 
this incident, the tripper pure and simple is so foreign to the 
ideas of the average gold-hunter that until I had established my 
reputation as a “‘mining expert” I was usually put down either 
as a “‘ bar tender” or a ‘‘ traveller in dry goods.” 
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Disembarking at Taku City, we walked for several miles through 
pine woods carpeted with wild flowers and infested by particularly 
inquisitive mosquitoes. Arrived at Atlin Lake, we completed our 
journey in something like tea-canisters surmounted by a funnel—a 
triumph, as I understand, of Alaskan boat-building. 

Atlin City, as seen from the lake, is decidedly picturesque. 
Rows of whitewashed wooden houses, tents, and shanties nestled 
close down to the deep blue waters; backing them sloped woods of 
pine and silver birch; above these stretched rolling downs, upon 


ATLIN CITY—SUMMER, 1899 


which soft velvety shadows alternated with brilliant sunshine, while 
in the far distance rose a low range of purple mountains. The 
landscape reminded me of some familiar views in Galloway. 
A crowd of miners came down to the wharf to inspect the new- 
comers, and among them was a friend of my own, who was the 
manager of the principal hotel, and the “dandy” of the place. 
His chin bore unmistakable signs of recent shaving with a blunt 
razor, and he wore a celluloid collar. Mining hotels, as a rule, 
consist of a bar, and possibly a dining or gambling room on the 
ground-floor, with about a dozen bedrooms, often containing from 
two to twenty beds apiece. These latter, termed “ bunk rooms,” 
are usually ‘‘ warm” even in the Arctic winter. My room was 
decidedly superior. There were two beds, two chairs, a strip 
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of carpet, and a washhand basin. A “butt” of water stood in the 
passage from which to replenish the basin, which could afterwards 
be emptied down a conveniently sloping roof. All the bedrooms 
were, of course, unceiled, and were divided from the passage and 
from each other by low partitions. 

At about one o’clock in the morning I heard shouts of laughter 
proceeding from the passage. An unsophisticated Englishman had 
placed his boots outside his room to be cleaned. Such an unheard 
of anomaly deprived my neighbours of a good hour’s sleep. At 
length, however, a sonorous bay from next door, rising clear above 
the chorus from the noses that surrounded me, proclaimed that 
slumber had overtaken my fellow lodgers, and that in his dreams 
many a miner had attained that El Dorado which in real life he 
would never see. 

The climate of Atlin, to those who enjoy cold, is remarkably 
healthy. It consists of nine winter months and two summer 
months, the remaining weeks being equally divided between spring 
and autumn. About the middle of June the snow suddenly melts, 
revealing a short-lived paradise of wild flowers. During this bril- 
liant interlude, spring, summer, and autumn seem to contend for the 
mastery ; scarlet berries, potentillas, purple campions, and wild rose 
literally carpet the ground, and some even of the roughest drinking 
bars are beautifully decorated with flowers. Early in October the 
country is again frost-bound. During this brief summer the sun 
practically never sets, and I have seen excellent photographs taken 
at twelve o’clock at night. The days are hot with a cool breeze 
always blowing, and a cloudless sky; while the temperature at 
night, even in midsummer, is seldom far above freezing-point. At 
night I was uncommonly glad of every available stitch of clothing ; 
while next morning, when I started after breakfast for the mines, 
the sun was so powerful that even the thinnest flannels were none 
too cool. 

My road lay at first through one of the two principal thorough- 
fares of Atlin, running parallel with the lake, and crossed at 
intervals by shorter and less important streets. Like the rest of 
the town, this street was built entirely of wood, and consisted of 
several hotels, some decent-looking stores, and a variety of tents 
and log huts. During the day—in common with every street in 
Atlin—it was chiefly inhabited by sleeping dogs, which lay about in 
every conceivable attitude of repose. These dogs are of all imagin- 
able breeds, from the great Siwash or Indian dog (half wolf, half 
mastiff) down to the infinitesimal half-bred pug. In winter the 
majority of these animals are used for sleighing, and a team will 
do from ten to fifteen miles an hour upon a good trail. So 
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essential are dogs for winter travelling that in Vancouver and 
Victoria (more than 1,000 miles distant) there were quite recently 
gangs of dog stealers who picked up animals of the most unlikely 
description for shipment to the goldfields. 

Discovery City (eight miles from Atlin), whither I was bound, 
is the real centre of the mining industry, and it was here that most 
of the miners proper had camped for the summer. In winter they 
would probably return to Atlin or to their own homes. 

The road from Atlin runs through a pine forest, and is good 
travelling. The surrounding country for miles abounds in bears; 
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the lakes are plentifully stocked with large trout and whitefish, 
which resemble flounders and are excellent when boiled; while 
within a couple of days’ journey is some first-rate moose-hunting 
ground. Not far from the road a discovery was recently made which 
illustrates the Arctic severity of the climate. Underneath twelve 
feet of soil upon which there flourished large forest trees, a vast 
glacier was unearthed, capable, it is said, of supplying a considerable 
city with water for all time. 

On my way I passed several strings of pack mules. These 
animals will carry enormous weights upon their backs over very 
steep and rocky ground. There is great art in loading them, a 
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well-packed mule being capable of carrying upwards of a quarter 
of a ton. They seem peculiarly responsive to forcible language. 
Every now and then I came across parties of miners of every 
nationality that could be termed British. Sometimes the Canadian 
burr would alternate with the Irish brogue, and not infrequently 
with the mild peculiar Cornish accent, numbers of tin miners 
having emigrated to British Columbia. Not long ago the stage 
coach from Atlin to Discovery was attacked in a most sporting 
manner, a dozen miners being ‘held up” by two gentlemen in 
masks. I presume them to have been gentlemen, although upon 
the American continent cases of highway robbery are not unknown 
among the softer sex. 

Upon reaching Discovery I endeavoured to deliver a letter of 
introduction to a leading mine-owner. As, however, there are 
several thousand ‘“‘ claims,” and these had been recently renumbered, 
this proved no easy matter. At last, in despair, I assumed the 
character of a newspaper reporter, upon which I was deferentially 
conducted to the owner of some of the best “claims ” in the 
district. 

I found this gentleman in his log hut, cleaning gold dust. He 
looked rather suspiciously at me, as miners are chary of showing 
their workings to strangers, so I boldly plunged yet further into 
the mire of dissimulation, mendaciously hinting that I had been 
commissioned to write an article upon the British Columbia Gold 
Mines. In consideration of this he undertook to show me over 
his claims, and courteously offered me some lunch. As I was 
smoking a cigarette and feeling at last in clover, he suddenly looked 
up and asked me what paper I represented. Immediately my mind 
became a blank, and I felt I was lost. Then there flashed across 
me the recollection of a certain magazine, an ancient copy of which 
I had perused at the Y.M.C.A. at Skagway. It was scarcely 
appropriate, but I was desperate, so I blurted out the name of 
that well-known periodical which I will euphemistically term Pious 
Thoughts. He looked slightly surprised, but said nothing, and we 
soon after adjourned to the cookhouse, where I was introduced 
to his partner and some friends as ‘‘the Mining Correspondent of 
Pious Thoughts.” 

This dazzling position seemed deeply to impress them. We 
next embarked upon an excellent meal of soup, beans, bacon, 
cheese, butter, apple tart, and jam, all heaped upon a huge 
plate; and I have rarely enjoyed a meal better, coupled as _ it 
was with a tremendous appetite and the extreme hospitality and 
courtesy of my host. Should this article ever come under his 
notice, I trust that he will give me credit for many qualms of 
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conscience with regard to that departure from the strict path 
of veracity which was the means of effecting our introduction. 

After lunch he showed me over all his claims, and most 
kindly explained how they were worked. 

Broadly speaking, there are two systems of gold mining. 

I. Quartz mining, which means quarrying quartz and crushing 
the gold out of it. This is very costly work and requires much 
machinery. 

2. Placer,” or ‘‘ Poor man” mining, which consists in 
‘“‘washing” the gravel found near the beds of streams. This 
demands comparatively small outlay, and was the method adopted 
in the Atlin district. 

The process is as follows :— 

The river water is turned into wooden conduits, at the end 
of which are much shorter conduits called ‘‘ boxes.” In the 
bottom of these last are placed strips of wood with gaps between 
them called “ riffles.” While the water from the conduits is flowing 
through these boxes, gravel from the riverside is shovelled 
through them, and whatever gold it may contain sinks, owing 
to its superior weight, to the bottom, and settles between the 
riffles, just as in former days it must have settled between the 
ledges of the rocks. The force of the water meanwhile carries 
the dross into the river below. Every day or so there is a 
“clean up”’; that is, the water is made to run very slowly through 
the boxes, the riffles having been taken up meanwhile, and the 
gold is gently washed down into pans at the ends of the boxes. 

It is still, of course, mixed with particles of dross or iron- 
stone. By means ofa sieve these are to a large extent eliminated. 
A magnet continues the operation, and blowing upon the gold 
completes it, so far as can be done by ordinary process. After 
this the assayer by means of chemicals absolutely removes all 
foreign substances, and the gold is then valued at something like 
£3 12s. per ounce. 

The nett profit of one or two days’ “wash up” from one of 
the best claims possessed by my host realised on this particular 
day about £60; this, I believe, is somewhat above the average. 

A skilled miner commands at Discovery about £1 per diem 
wages. It is hard, monotonous work, and is particularly trying 
when it necessitates standing for hours up to your middle in 
water. This method of washing gold by means of the creek or river 
is the primary form of placer mining. When, however, the creek 
claims, i.e. those nearest the river bed, are exhausted, the ‘‘ Bench 
claims” are resorted to. These also consist of gravel beds, 
but are too far distant from the river to utilise the water. The 
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gold is therefore divided from the dross by other methods, one 
of which is a primitive kind of “ churn.” 

Having spent a most interesting afternoon, I returned to 
Atlin, my host, with his unfailing courtesy, conducting me for 
a considerable distance to a spot which commands the finest 
view of the city. 

It was nearly twilight when we reached the edge of a plateau; 
at our feet a dark pinewood descended gently for several miles 
towards the white tents and houses of the town, just tinged with 
rose colour; beyond, Lake Atlin glittered like a silver ribbon, 
and beyond again, sheer up from lake and plain, rose, grey 
and rugged, a mass of mountain, soft violet shadows mantling 
down its granite slopes. Originally a lofty table land, the glaciers 
have scooped great hollows along its summit, and moulded deep 
folds down its sides, until it seemed in the softening twilight to 
resemble the recumbent outline of a dead Titan draped in a heavy 
purple pall. 

Returned once more to Atlin, I paid a visit to a friend of 
mine who kept a highly respectable drinking saloon. 

Upon entering I was jostled by a cock-eyed, foul-mouthed old 
Irishman, very drunk, who was in the act of embracing my friend, 
pouring meanwhile unparliamentary epithets into his ears in the 
most endearing manner possible. To my intense surprise, my 
friend did not appear in the least annoyed; indeed, I had some 
difficulty in avoiding an introduction. The fact was this disgusting 
creature had lately “struck ile,’ in the form of some rich nuggets, 
and consequently for the time being could do no wrong. 

Things were strangely upside down in these parts. Here 
was a gentleman waiting upon (and being embraced by) an ancient 
reprobate whom in the old country he would probably have 
sent to jail as drunk and disorderly, while just outside there 
passed a weary-looking porter, a heavy pack upon his back, 
like any beast of burden, in whom I recognised an old Eton 
friend. 

Atlin, unlike Dawson, is reserved for British subjects. By 
some this is considered to be a mistake, excluding as it does all 
American capital, an important factor in mining. 

It has, however, a distinct advantage over more cosmopolitan 
camps, in the almost entire absence of revolver shooting, a crime 
of frequent occurrence among American miners. At Dawson 
shooting is only kept down by the splendid work of the 
North-West Mounted Police, while at Atlin a few local constables 
constituted all the force required. 

After staying five days at Atlin I started on my homeward 
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journey. Among my fellow passengers was the judge who had 
been sent out by the British Columbia Government to settle 
disputed titles. Many ‘“‘claims” had been ‘jumped’; that is, 
people had attempted to appropriate them after they had been 
staked out by their original owners and discoverers. This had 
produced a feeling of insecurity fatal to the prosperity of a mining 
camp. So equitable were the decisions of the judge, that not 
even the disappointed claimants dared to impugn his impartiality. 
Here was a tribute the magnitude of which we can scarcely 
appreciate at home, since a belief in the corruption of all Govern- 
ment officials is a standing article of the miner’s creed. 


ATLIN LAKE 


I will conclude by describing two types characteristic of 
mining society. The-first was furnished by a couple of women 
of our party. They were vulgar, aggressive Americans, lately 
returned from Dawson, who had been running claims upon their 
own account and had evidently made a good thing of it. They 
had the profound contempt bred of success for their less fortunate 
brethren, and were especially patronising towards another passenger, 
evidently a failure. 

Although not very old, he was prematurely bent, and I have 
rarely seen such deep lines upon any face. He seldom spoke, 
but one day he confided to me that all his life he had been the 
victim of disappointed ambition. From a boy he had longed to 
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rise above his station. To this end he had wandered from camp 
to camp in various parts of the world, had lived soberly, spent 
little, worked unceasingly, and had invariably failed. Here was an 
object lesson in the ‘‘ Luck”’ that governs a mining camp, furnished 
by two characteristic examples; sudden and perhaps unmerited 
success, side by side with equally unmerited failure.  Ill-luck 
seemed to dog my poor old friend to the last. When we embarked 
at Skagway, he was the only passenger for whom no berth was 


provided. 
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BOOKS ON SPORT 


THE Ivory TRADER IN NortH Kenia. By A. Arkell-Hardwick, 
F.R.G.S. Illustrated. Longmans, Green & Co. 1903. 


Mr. Arkell-Hardwick is the right man for an explorer, and it 
may also be said the right man to publish a book of his explora- 
tions, for so this journey through Kikuyu to Gallaland in East 
Equatorial Africa may be described, seeing that some of the coun- 
try through which he passed had scarcely, if at all, known the 
white man’s foot. He had so many adventures, moreover, that his 
book is as exciting as a good novel; and though he expresses 
some hesitation as to whether he was justified in producing it, and 
asks to be dealt with leniently under the First Offenders Act, there 
is indeed, far from being any ground for offence, much matter for 
compliment and congratulation. As a matter of style, one may 
occasionally wish that he were a trifle less ‘‘smart”’; but, after all, 
to deal with trouble and danger in the spirit he displays is the right 
way to come safely to the journey’s end—which he only did after 
being more than once or twice in the most imminent peril—and 
he often exhibits a pleasant wit and humour. As books of travel 
go, indeed, this may be described as exceptionally well written. 

The leader of the expedition in which he shared was a personage 
of whom he speaks as “‘ E] Hakim,” otherwise “‘ The Doctor,” “a 
leader one would have willingly followed to the end of the earth”; 
and he had also a companion in Mr. George Henry West. Sport was 
one object of the journey, and assuredly they had plenty of it of all 
kinds. Soon after the start an end might have been put to the author’s 
career by a rhinoceros, whom he first saw asleep, but who shortly 
woke up and charged the carriers. They promptly dropped their 
loads, with which the brute proceeded to amuse himself; after which 
it went for Mr. Hardwick, who had put six bullets into it, four of 
them at very close quarters, before the situation was saved. Some 
writers on this country describe the rhinoceros as stupid and harm- 
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less, and rarely disposed to do mischief; possibly it may have been 
a study of such statements which induced Mr. Hardwick to shout 
at it, and say, “Shoo!” when it was stamping defiantly at him 
within fifty yards; but he speedily learnt that saying ‘‘ Shoo!” to 
a rhinoceros is quite an ineffective method of dealing with him; and 
it is to be noted that Dr. Kolb, who had conducted explorations 
in the same district, was killed by a rhinoceros, as also that another 
traveller, Lieutenant von Hohnel, was so seriously injured by one 
of the brutes that for a long time his life was despaired of. 

The particular day on which Mr. Hardwick found out things 
about rhinoceroses was full of vivid interest. After lunch he varied 
the sport by a little fishing, casually shot a hare, and while tra- 
versing some rocky ground had his attention called to what his 
companion, Kriger, supposed to be some wild pigs. The animals 
turned out to be of quite a different species—a magnificent black- 
maned lion and four lionesses; and Kriger might have recognised 
the breed, for some months previously a lioness had got hold of 
him, when he “ struggled with her for some minutes, forcing his arm 
between her open jaws, and thereby preventing her from seizing 
his shoulder or throat. His life was only saved by a sudden fall 
backwards over a bank which was concealed by the undergrowth. 
The lioness was so surprised by his complete and utterly unexpected 
disappearance, that, casting a bewildered look around, she turned 
and fled.’ Mr. Hardwick wound up a not uneventful day by 
shooting a congoni. Insects were more troublesome than beasts of 
prey, and the expedition suffered much from an attack of black 
ants; nor were the nights altogether peaceful, for a colony of field 
rats, he complains, ‘fused me as a playground, and continually 
skipped and jumped over my body and face, to their own infinite 
amusement, and my extreme discomfort. Two or three times 
during the night I woke up and found a large rat curled up fast 
asleep in the hollow of my neck, or under my arm. El Hakim 
awoke at my frequent and somewhat profane exclamations, gently 
inquired what was the matter, and feigned polite incredulity with 
the remark: ‘ Shocking, shocking! Most unfortunate delusions ! 
Very regrettable, Hardwick, very!’ ” 

Whilst out one day with a 20-bore shot gun, intent on getting 
some guinea-fowl for the pot, the author strained his instep badly 
in jumping a stream, and as he was hobbling along suddenly saw 
a little way in front of him through the openings of the foliage 
a “large brown mass.’ He thought it was a hut, limped up to 
explore, when the mass moved, a low rumbling noise was heard, 
an enormous head swung into his field of vision, flanked by 
vast outspread ears and a pair of magnificent tusks. He was 
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stalking the largest bull elephant he ever saw, and was armed 
with a 20-bore shot gun, and No. 6 shot! After a few seconds’ 
suspense it occurred to him, he says, that this particular part of 
the forest was not a good place for guinea-fowl, and being by 
nature modest he retired with as little noise as possible. With 
regard to elephants, he inquired of the omniscient E] Hakim at 
what range he generally killed these creatures, and was told, 
‘* Anything from five to twenty yards.” El Hakim’s method was 
of the simplest. ‘‘ Always stalk your beast carefully, and get close 
enough to be certain of your shot. Then hit him hard in the 
right place, and there you are!”’ Nothing could be better—on 
paper. 

Of the Rendili and Burkeneji tribes little or nothing was known 
prior to this expedition, and the author’s description of them has 
therefore special value. They area sullen people and were not in 
the least impressed by the travellers’ rifles; for they had fought 
with the Ogaden Somalis, many of whom were armed with old 
muzzle-loading guns charged with very inferior powder and spherical 
bullets, which the Rendili declared they could stop with their 
shields. They examined Mr. Hardwick’s modern rifle and handed 
it back to him with a contemptuous smile, while they balanced and 
fondled their light spears with a conviction that the white man’s 
weapons were ridiculously useless by comparison. That there was 
much difference between a rifle and an old muzzle-loader they did 
not in the least realise: both were “guns” tothem. They have much 
to learn. The most exciting chapters are those which deal with the 
attacks made on the expedition by hostile tribes. Not a few of the 
fights were deadly, and the description of them is thrilling. The book 
contains many photographs and is an important addition to the 
literature of Equatorial Africa. 


EXxMOOR STREAMS, NOTES AND JoTTINGS. With Practical Hints 


for Anglers. By Claude F. Wade. Chatto & Windus, 
London. James G. Commin, Exeter. 


Mr. Wade begins by the expression of opinion that too many 
fishing books have been written, but he thinks there are people 
who will welcome another which treats exclusively of Exmoor, and 
we are inclined to think that he is right. There can be no possible 
doubt that he knows the country and is familiarly acquainted with 
the habits and dwelling-places of its finny denizens. He began 
fishing on Exmoor in 1861, and it would be difficult indeed to find 
a safer guide to a district peculiarly beloved of anglers. The 
pictures of Lorna Doone’s country will inspire fishermen with an 
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ardent wish to set off and test its streams, and one advantage of the 
book is the detailed information of where to go and the best means 
of making as sure of good sport as the doubts and difficulties which 
always beset the angler admit. 


THOROUGHBREDS. By W. A. Fraser. London: William 
Heinemann. 1903. 


Racing novels in this country are to a very great extent com- 
pounded of the same characters and incidents; and it appears that 
the same thing is found in America. There are usually a couple 
of extraordinarily astute trainers, one honest, the other unscru- 
pulous, honesty paying in the long run. A malicious stable boy 
who in some way or other nearly brings about disaster is a familiar 
ingredient. The foundation of the story is as a rule some horse of 
whom little is thought, but who develops wonderful capacity and 
enriches his owner by winning a great race. We know well the 
man who by a lucky bet escapes impending ruin, and we are inti- 
mately acquainted with the trainer’s daughter, a horsewoman of 
altogether exceptional skill, who cuts her hair short, assumes a 
jockey’s boots and breeches, and rides the once despised horse to 
victory. All these ingredients are duly to be found in Mr. Fraser’s 
** Thoroughbreds.” The book has had a great success, nevertheless, 
in the United States and Canada, and is so well put together that 
there is every reason to suppose it will interest readers in this 
country—now, we were going to say, that it has assumed an English 
guise; but that statement would not be quite accurate, as it has 
not been revised for English readers and is full of American racing 
slang and the language of the trans-Atlantic Turf, as to the meaning 
of which English students have frequently to speculate. American 
trainers and jockeys have been so much in evidence here of late 
years that many race-goers may like to know how the sport is 
conducted in the States, and, lacking in novelty as the plot is, we 
must confess to having read the book with much satisfaction, notwith- 
standing that we could usually guess what is coming. By a coinci- 
dence the trainer in ‘‘ Thoroughbreds” is named John Porter and 
generally known as “ Honest John,’ which of course will direct 
the thoughts of readers in this country to the master of Kingsclere. 
Honest John has a son and a daughter. It is the son, Alan, a clerk 
in a bank, who is suspected of appropriating funds from the safe, 
and it is the daughter, Allis, who rides the winner. The discharged 
stable boy cuts nearly through the reins when John Porter rides a 
gallop on a pulling horse, and of course the reins break; but Allis 
is in the gallop on the animal that will only go for her, seizes the 
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broken end of Diablo’s rein near the bit, with the result that it is 
thrown, and Porter has a dreadful fall which keeps him in bed, 
while the girl, in the manner indicated, is saving the fortunes of 
the family. 

Mr. Fraser has the very rare merit in authors of sporting novels 
of really knowing the subject about which he writes, and some of 
the scenes are described in a graphic fashion which is highly exciting. 
As we have said, the reader often has to guess, as when he is told that 
“a stiff played the Dutchman for a thou,’ and when someone else 
says, ‘‘ That’s the bet. A thousand calls three on the Dutchman; 
his badge number was 11,785,” and so on. We donot profess to be 
acquainted with the rules of racing in America, and _ therefore 
cannot say whether Miss Allis Porter, riding a winner in an assumed 
name, would or would not have been disqualified, but we are not 
at all surprised to learn that there was an objection after her 
victory. The author rather cleverly evades the question by causing 
the bad man to withdraw his objection on the threat of someone 
who knows of his iniquitous proceedings vowing to divulge them if 
the attempt to upset the judge’s decision be persisted in. We were 
wondering how he would manage to get out of the difficulty, and 
his manner of evading it is certainly ingenious. Of course, Allis 
marries her virtuous lover, who has done desperately courageous 
things in the stable with a savage horse which would otherwise 
have killed the girl. In spite of the lack of novelty, we repeat that 
the book is well worth reading. 


How To ATrracTt THE Birps. By Beltje Blanchan. 
London: William Heinemann. 


This also is an American book, which, however, appeals as 
strongly to English readers as to those for whom it was designed. 
The author is an ardent lover of birds, and a very expert photo- 
grapher, as nearly every page of the volume bears witness. The 
pictures are a delightful feature of the book. Many of them show 
the subjects in particularly lifelike fashion on and off their nests. 
To those who share the author’s affection for birds the little volume 
will prove a delight, and it makes an excellent present for children, 
who can learn from it so much about the feathered denizens of 
fields and copses. 


VETERINARY NOTES FOR HorsE-Owners. By M. Horace Hayes, 
F.R.C.V.S. With 267 Illustrations, chiefly reproductions 

from photographs. London: Hurst & Blackett, Ltd. 1903. 

The first edition of this volume was issued in 1877, and 
consisted of 1,250 copies. This is the sixth edition, and 5,000 
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of it have been printed. The fact is a criticism in itself, and one 
of such a significant nature that in the case of so well known a 
book it is perhaps unnecessary to add anything to it, except that the 
numerous diagrams and photographs well illustrate and make plain 
the author’s meaning. 


THE GoURMET’s GUIDE To Europe. By Lt.-Col. Newnham- 
Davis and Algernon Bastard. Edited by the Former. 
London: Grant Richards. 1903. 


This, of course, is not a book on “sport,’’ but we are liberal 
in our definition, and certainly a dinner is a ‘‘ pastime ’’—one, 
indeed, if the dinner be good, of a particularly agreeable character. 
Readers who travel beyond the limits of these islands will, we 
are sure, thank us for bringing the volume to their notice; for, 
wherever they journey, in France, Belgium, Holland, Germany, 
Switzerland, Italy, Spain and Portugal, Austria and Hungary, 
Roumania, Sweden, Norway and Denmark, Russia, Turkey, and 
even Greece, if they consult Colonel Newnham-Davis, safest of all 
possible guides, they will know where to go in quest of food and 
what to ask for when they get there. The extent of his know- 
ledge is nothing short of amazing, and his collaborator has effec- 


tively filled up the few gaps by dealing with places which the 
Colonel’s knowledge did not include. We can speak from ex- 
perience of a not inconsiderable number of the restaurants which 
are discussed, and what the Colonel has to say of them is so shrewd 
and accurate, so entirely in keeping with the results of our own 
observation, that we are perfectly prepared to accept his dicta about 
other establishments with which we are not acquainted. 


A PRIZE COMPETITION 


Tue Proprietors of the Badminton Magazine offer a prize or prizes 
to the value of Ten Guineas each month for the best original photo- 
graph or photographs sent in representing any sporting subject. 
Competitors may also send any photographs they have by them on 
two conditions: that they have been taken by the sender, and that 
they have never been previously published. A few lines explaining 
when and where the photographs were taken should accompany 
each subject. Residents in the country who have access to shooting- 
parties, or who chance to be in the neighbourhood when hounds are 
running, will doubtless find interesting subjects; these will also be 
provided at football or cricket matches, and wherever golf, cycling, 
fishing, skating, polo, or athletics are practised. Racing and steeple- 
chasing, including Hunt Meetings and Point-to-point contests, 


should also supply excellent material. Photographs of Public School 
interest will be specially welcome. 

The size of the prints, the number of subjects sent, the date of 
sending, the method of toning, printing, and mounting, are all 


o>? 
matters left entirely to the competitors. 


The Proprietors are unable to return any rejected matter 
except under special circumstances, and they reserve the right of 
using anything of interest that may be sent in, even if it should not 
receive a prize. They also reserve to themselves the copyright in 
all photographs which shall receive a prize, and it is understood that 
all photographs sent are offered on this condition. 

The result of the June competition will be announced in 
the August issue. 

THE APRIL COMPETITION 

The Prize in the April competition has been divided among 
the following competitors:—Mr. J. P. Tyrrell, Maryborough, 
Queen’s Co.; Miss Bland, Abbeyleix, Queen’s Co.; Captain W. 
Kerr, Prestbury, Gloucestershire; Mr. F. G. Callcott, Teddington ; 
Mr. J. G. G. Birkett, Haileybury College, Hertford; Mr. A. Ezra, 
Pall Mall, S.W.; Mr. John Giers, Carlton-in-Cleveland, North- 
allerton; Mr. S. Abrahams, Bedford; and Mr. P. C. Saunders, 
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START FOR THE EYREFIELD PLATE, CURRAGH, JUNE I902 


Photograph by Mr. J. P. Tyrrell, Maryborough, Queen's Co. 


OF THE KILKENNY FOXHOUNDS AT BALLYSALLA 


Photograph by Miss Bland, Abbeyleix, Queen’s Co. 
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STEEPLECHASE AT PRESTBURY PARK. LORD DALHOUSIE’S FRIEZE 
(MR. A. W. WOOD) LEADING 


Photograph by Captain W. Kerr, Prestbury, Gloucestershire 


TAMESIS SAILING CLUB MATCH AT TEDDINGTON ON EASTER MONDAY 
Photograph by Mr. F. G. Callcott, Teddington 
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THE OPEN DITCH, PLUMPTON 


Photograph by Mr. J. G. G. Birkett, Haileybury College, Hertford 


PLANNING OUT A BEAT 


Photograph by Mr. A. Ezra, Pall Mall, S.W. 
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TROUT FISHING IN YORKSHIRE 


Photograph by Mr. John Giers, Carlton-in-Cleveland, Northallerton 


ATHLETICS AT CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY. MR. C. S. DOORLY JUMPING 


Photograph by Mr. S. Abrahams, Bedford 
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I5TH SIKHS, GYMNASTIC PRACTICE 


Photograph by Mr. P. C. Saunders, Lieut. 15th Sikhs, Peshawar 


YOUNG MISSEL THRUSHES IN NEST 


Photograph by Mr. Guy Mannering, Dover 
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THE BUCKINGHAMSHIRE OTTER HOUNDS HUNTING THE OUSE 
Photograph by Miss Constance Peel, Ebury Street, S.W. 


A BIT OF TIMBER 
Photograph by Mr. B. E. Reinold, Royal Naval College, Portsmouth 
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SHOOTING IN CASHMIR, ‘‘A BEAR IN SIGHT”’ 
Photograph by Captain H. G. Young, toth Bengal Lancers, Cawnpore 


EXCEPTIONAL INCIDENT. TIGER AND SAMBHUR STAG 
SHOT IN THE SAME BEAT 


Photograph by the Earl of Suffolk and Berkshire, Viceregal Lodge, Simla 
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SHOOTING PARTY IN RAMPUR TERRITORY, N.W.P., INDIA 


Photograph by Mr. Leonard Bethell, Lieut. 16th Rajputs, Alipore, Calcutta 


A CAMP AMONG THE TI-TREE WHICH LINE THE COAST OF VICTORIA 


Photograph by Mr. J. G. Pyke, Melbourne, Australia 
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PROFESSOR REDDISH DIVING FROM THE WEST PIER, BRIGHTON 


Photograph by Mr. J. G. G. Birkett, Haileybury College, Hertford 


START FOR THE HARROW SCHOOL MILE 


Photograph by Mr. C. W. A. Halliday, Harrow 
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A FEW OF LA SEREGE’S CAMELS WATERING AT LAKE SOGORTI, RENDILE COUNTRY 


Photograph taken by Mr. W. £. H. Barrett, 3rd Batt. King’s African Rifles, 
British East Africa 


PANTHER SHOT NEAR MHOW, CENTRAL INDIA 


Photograph by Major S. W. Lincoln, Mhow 
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LADIES’ JUMPING COMPETITION AT NEWTOWNARDS, CO. DOWN 
Photograph by Mrs. Hughes, Dalchoolin, Co. Down 


A GROUP OF ‘‘MILTON’’ HOUNDS (MR. FITZWILLIAM’S) 
Photograph by Miss Nugée, Fulford, York 
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ALL COMMUNICATIONS RESPECTING a SHOULD BE ADDRESSED TO THE a MANAGER, “‘ BADMINTON MAGAZINE,” 
8, HENRIETTA STREET, CovVENT GARDEN, Lonpon, W.C 


|‘ SPORTING RIFLES. THE DUAL RIFLE. 


G. Martin's A New High Velocity Double Rifle. Shooting guaranteed absolutely 


4 She ; correct to 500 yards. See the very high scoring made at 


In all bores, best quality only. 


‘*A double-barrelled rifle 
which will make good shooting at 500 
yards is, in our opinion, a great novelty, and 
one conferring great honour on the Edinburgh gun- 
maker who has worked it out."—Arms and Explosives, 
Aug. I, 1900. 

“These rifles were tested at Bisley, and certainly gave excellent 
results.”—The Field, Aug. 25, 1900. 

“The scores made at 500 yards speak highly for the effectiveness of the 
rifle."—Land and Water, 28, 1900. 


MACNAUGHTON, Gunmaker, EDINBURGH and PERTH. 
Gun Fitting a Speciality. 


G. LAWRIE 
NALD R E’S Bowling Green 


PRIZE MEDAL Bowl Maker 


Lieut. Ranken’s score, 

39 out of H.P.S. 40, 

at 500 yards, 

2 feet bull’s-eye, 

8 shots 
right and left. 


K 

. DOG SOAP and 

(Free ss Carbolic Acid and Ivory _Curner. 

all other Poisons). 

m™ @6© Destroys all irritating Insects, Removes Doggy Standard Bowl 
Smell, Improves the Coat, and leaves the animal a Maker to the 
Refreshed and Happy Dog. Scottish and 

‘“‘Naldire's Soap is Harmless to Dogs, but Fatal to Fleas.”— Imperial Bowling 
FRANK BUCKLAND. Associations, 


NALDIRE’S SOAP, 


NOW SOLD in 64. as well as 1/- Tablets, by 
all Chemists and Stores. 


Rules of the Game and Price Lists 
free on application, 


63, JOHN ST., GLASGOW. 


NATIONAL TELEPHONE ROYAL 87x4. 


The High-Class Washing Material. 


‘Viyella’.. 


DOES NOT SHRINK. 


For MEN’S 
SHIRTS, 
PYJAMAS, &c. 


Day and 
Night Wear. 


THE DRAPER’S RECORD (the 
leading Drapery Trade 
Journal) says: 


“Gentlemen have realized with 
delight that it is possible to have 
shirts for allathletic purposes which 
they can continue to button round 
the neck after many washings.” 


POLO CAPS, 


In all Regimental and Club Colours. 
Extra Covers can be made, Plain or in Colours. 


| POLO HELMETS, 


In all Shapes. 


Polo Belts, Plain and in Colours.| | [9 be obtained from the Leading Outfitters and Hosiers, 
SASHES, TIES, RIBBONS, d&c. 
All Regimental and Club Colours Kept in Stock. or name of Viyella’ (B.M.), 


‘Vipella’ Hosiery Underwear "5.5 
74, Jermyn Street, LONDON, S.W. suitable for sen- 


sitive skins. 
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“The 
Fallowfield Hunt.” 


A Series of 
Six Drawings in Colour by 


CECIL ALDIN. 


MESSRS. LAWRENCE & BULLEN, Lrp., give notice that the print 
edition, which is strict/y limited, is very nearly exhausted (the proofs 


are at a high premium), and in order to obtain a set of these pictures 


immediate application should be made. The publishers venture to say 


that “The Fallowfield Hunt” is the most Popular Series of Hunting 
Pictures ever published. A set of the Original Pictures are almost certain 
to rise in value in the near future. Every hunting man should obtain a 
set without delay. They can be purchased singly, price £] Is. each, 
or the complete set of 6 for £6. 


THE HUNT BREAKFAST. 
BREAKING COVER. 
FULL CRY. 
A CHECK. 
THE DEATH. 
THE HUNT SUPPER. 


Write at once (mentioning “ Ghe Badminton Magazine”) for an Illustrated Prospectus, 
containing reduced facsimiles in colour, to the Publishers, 


Messrs. LAWRENCE @ BULLEN, 


16, Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, LONDON, W.C. 
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“Mr. Punch in Bond Street.” 


Exhibition of Original 
Drawings from ‘‘PUNCH,” 


Works by 
LINLEY SAMBOURNE, E. T. REED. PHIL MAY, 
BERNARD PARTRIDGE, L. RAVEN HILL, and others. 


Admission One Shilling (including Catalogue). 


OPENS ON MONDAY, JUNE 8th. 


Woodbury Permanent Photographs 


of FAMOUS WORKS by OLD and MODERN MASTERS from the National 
Galleries of Great Britain and the Continent. 


The Pictures are Reproduced in Various Sizes, and can be Purchased Framed or Un- 
framed. MWUlustrated Catalogue, post free, 


> 
Ghe Woodbury Gallery, 37, New Bond Street, W. 


The AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 


74, New Oxford Street, London, W.C. 


Permanent Photographic Copies of Famous Works of Art by the 
Autotype (Carbon) Process. i 


PICTURES FOR PRESENTS 
HOME DECORATION. 


“We cannot all possess real Rembrandts and Watteaus and Corots, but we can buy good 
reproductions. And for good reproductions there is nobody better than the Autotype Com- 
pany, or half so good. We spent a pleasant hour the other morning in their Galleries, and 
we were surprised at the success of their process, which, more than any other, obtains the 
actual ‘ values’ of the original paintings. Many of these are even improved by the process. 
For the faulty colouring of some of the greatest artists no longer offends in a monochrome 
print ; the looseness or coarseness of treatment often vanishes when the picture is, to all 
intents and purposes, reduced in size. If any of your friends love good pictures, you can- 
not do better than to rresent them with a few Autotype reproductions from their favourite 
masters.”—The Outlook, December 2, 1899. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE. 


Now ready. NEW EDITION. With upwards of 150 Miniature Photographs of Notable Autotypes, and 
23 Tint-block Illustrations. For convenience of reference, the Publications ave avvanged alphabetically under Artists’ 
Names. Post free, ONE SHILLING. 


GrevuzE. “The Broken Pitcher.” 
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THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED 


WILD SPORT WITH GUN, 
RIFLE, & SALMON-ROD. 


By GILFRID W. HARTLEY. 


With numerous Illustrations in Photogravure and Half-tone from Drawings by G. E. Lopcre and others. 


Demy 8vo., 10s. 6d. net. 


WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


BAILLIERE, TINDALL & COX'S LIST. 


BAILLIERE’ Ss ANATOMICAL AND PHYSIOLOGICAL ‘MODEL OF THE HORSE. For 
Veterinary Students and Lecturers. Half life-size, composed of superposed plates mounted on linen coloured to 
nature, showing muscles, skeleton, and internal organs in juxtaposition. With explanatory text byG. A. BANHAM, 
F.R.C.V.S., late Examiner to the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons; President to the Norfolk and Eastern 
Counties Veterinary Medical Society; Provincial Veterinary Surgeon to the Royal Agricultural Society for 
Cambridgeshire, etc. Mounted onstrong boards. When open measures 1oft. x 3ft.; when closed, 3 ft. 6in. x 
1ft.6in. Price 25s. net. 


THE DISEASES OF THE CAT. By J. Woop- 
ROFFE HI t, F.R.C.V.S., late Professor of Veterinary Science at 
the College of Agriculture, Downton. Pp. 124. With 8 plates. 
Price 3s. 6d. net. 


MANUAL OF VETERINARY HYGIENE. Second 
Edition. By Vet.-Colonel F. Smiru, A.V.D., F.R.C.V.S., F.LC., 
Examiner to the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons. With 
93 illustrations. Price 1os. 6d 


PRACTICAL HORSE-SHOEING. Tenth Edition. 
By GreorGE Fiemine, C.B., LL.D. Glasg., F.R.C.V.S., F.R.G.S., 
late Principal Veterinary Surgeon of the British Army; Examiner 
to and President of the Royal College of Veterinary Sur.eons. 


REGISTER OF VETERINARY SURGEONS. Pub-§ 
lished annually according to Act of Parliament. Containing 
Charters, Bye-laws, Regulations, etc., of the Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons. Price 2s. 6d. net. 


HORSES: SOUND AND UNSOUND, with the Law 
relating to Sales and Warranty. By J. Irvine Lupron, F.R.C.V.S. 
With 30 illustrations. Published at 5s., reduced to 2s, 6d. net. 


COURTENAY’S PRACTICE OF VETERINARY 
MEDICINE. Second Edition. Edited by F. T. G. Hospay, 
F.R.C.V.S., Examiner to the Royal College of Veterinary Sur- 
geons, and late Professor at the Royal Veterinary College. 
Pp. x-+ 574. Price 6d. net. 


THE DISEASES OF LIVE STOCK, AND THEIR 


Pp. 136. With 37 illustrations. Price, cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 
THE COMMON COLICS OF THE HORSE: their 
Causes, Symptoms, Diagnosis and Treatment. By H. CauLton By B E. MILLER, D.V.S.; A. Lrautarp, M.D., Hon. F.R.C.V.S 


REEks, F.R.C.V.S. Pp. xiv.4- 224. With 1o illustrations. Price and Lroyp V. TELLOR, M.D. Pp. 524. With 107 diomecmeaa 
5s. net, : Price ros. 6d. 


IMPERIAL HEALTH MANUAL, being the authorised English edition of the Official Health Manual issued by 
the Imperial Health Department of Germany. Second Edition. Translated and edited by A RocuE, M.R.C.P.L., 
Professor of Medical Jurisprudence and Hygiene in the Catholic University of Ireland; Examiner in the Royal 
University. Pp. xvi + 304. With 2 coloured plates and 54 illustrations. Price 3s. net. 


A STUDY IN HEREDITY. By G. M.B., C.M., F.R.S.E. Pp. xiv -+ 294. 
rice 6s. net ; 


Full Lists of Veterinary, A gricultural, and other Publications free on application. 


London: BAILLIERE, TINDALL & COX, 8, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


FULLY ILLUSTRATED. 
First Volume of the New and Enlarged Series. 


=* BADMINTON MAGAZINE 


OF SPORTS AND PASTIMES. 


Vol. XVI., January to June, 1903, Now Ready. 
Price 7/6 net. 


Covers for Binding can be obtained through any Bookseller. 
LONDON: THE NINETEEN HUNDRED PUBLISHING SYNDICATE, LTD., GREAT NEW STREET, E.C. 


MOST EFF'CIENT REMEDIES. A Popular Guide for the 
Medical ana Surgical Treatment of all Domestic Animals, in- 
cluiing Horses, Cattle, Cows, Sheep, Swine, Fowls, Dogs, etc. 
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STERLING 
HAMPSTEAD ROAD, W 
CRACKLE 
GLASS FLOWER 
(Continuation North of Tottenham Court Road.) BOWL. 


103d. each. 


60 and 61, Grafton Street, DUBLIN. 75, Union Street, RYDE. set ot six, for 5/- 


BEDSTEAD AND BEDDING COMPLETE FOR 15/9. 
Strong Iron Folding Bedstead, with woven wire mattress bottom, com- 
a plete with comfortable mattress, bolster, and feather pillow, 2 ft. 6 in. 35/- 
wide by 6 ft. long. Price 15/®. THE “MARLOW” EASY CHAIR. 


Folds quite flat when not required for use. Well upholstered, spring stuffed, a 
: covered with artistic tapestry, finish 
Sheets for above, 4/11 per pair. Blankets, 7/6 per pair with large oxidised pon nails. 


White or Coloured Quilts, 2/41. £1.15 0 


Real Antique Station—Birnam and Dunkeld, Perthshire. 


Furniture The BIRNAM HOTEL, 


is a good Investment as BIRNAM, N.B. 


well as an Attraction to 
all with Artistic Tastes. (One minute's walk from Station). 


F . IGH-CLASS Family Hotel, standing in its own 
Price List Post Free from grounds, beautifully situated on Ae of the 
Tay. Elegantly Furnished. Every homecomfort. Tariff 
very moderate. Salmon and Trout Fishing free. Croquet 
few Alvechurch, Worcs. and Tennis. Dark Room for Photography. Posting. 
a Pease mention “The Badminton _ Mrs. CESARI, Proprietress. 


Magazine.” 


ENGLISH MANUFACTURE. 


Black Handle -- 5/6 | Kropp Duplex Strop... 
Ivory Handle ne 7/6 | Kropp Strop Paste Gd. 
Pair, Ivory Handles, in Russia Leather Case 21/= | Kropp Badger Hair Shaving Brush, 5/6, 7/6,&10/6 


WHOLESALE: OSBORNE, GARRETT & CO., LONDON, W. 
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246, HARROW ROAD, 
vox LONDON, W. 


The ‘‘ POPULAR ’’—Not the cheapest Metor in the World, but—THE BES) : 


MOTORS FROM I: 


THE ‘‘*POPULAR’’ MARINE 
PETROL MOTORS, MOTOR BOATS, 
AND MOTOR LAUNCHES. 


H.P. TO 32 H.P. 


MOTORS for 
Pleasure and 
Profit. 


We claim that. 
our Motor is | 
so Simple, | 
so Perfect, and 
so Reliable, 
that it cannot 
be improved. 


It is BETTER 
THAN THE BEST. 


For Boats, 
Launches, and 
Yachts, Barges, 
River Craft, and 
Coasting 
Vessels. 


THE BEST ENGINE AT THE BOATING EXHIBITION, EARL’S COURT.—A high ¥ 
Official on one of our big Railways, desiring to purchase a Motor Boat, asked the Chief Engineer to visit the 
Boating Exhibition, at Earl’s Court, with a view of selecting the best Motor. 
The following is an extract from the letter we received as a result of the visit :— 
‘*He has advised me on the matter, and I am content to follow his advice, because hy 
says, THE ‘POPULAR’ IS CERTAINLY THE BEST ENGINE IN THE SHOW.” | 


It is the best in construction, it is the most simple, and has the fewest working parts, 


Complete Catalogue Post Free on application. 
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or adjust the bearings, without stoop- 
ing or undue exertion. 


HIS Cycle Stand is a cycle stand 
—and more. It holds ANY cycle 
in ANY position. Most stands hold 
one cycle in one position. 
With your machine on a LE FEVRE STAND, 
the work of adjusting and cleaning becomes almost 
a pleasure—it is so easy. This stand grips your 
cycle as firmly and rigidly as a vice. The parts 


=—* in contact witk the machine are all felt- 
ned. 


IT IS THE CYCLE STAND. 


THE “‘ KING ”’ should be in every 


cycle workshop. 


The “King” 
adjustable to 40 
positions, 


27/6 


The 
“Excelsior 
adjustable to 
any position, 


18/- 
The il 


Parlour ” 


adjustable to § 
positions, 


POLYGON 
CYCLE 
-STAND Co, 
87, Chancery 


Lane, 
LONDON, W.C. 


The “‘KING”’ Stand. 


Showing another of the many positions. 


Showing how easily you can examine | 


RALEIGH 


“A GEM OF A MACHINE.” 


“The expert rider will find the Raleigh 
a light, smart, and dainty bicycle, and 


A REVELATION IN 
EASY RUNNING.” 


Trish Wheelman, March 21, 1903. 


£12 I2s. Cash 


Easy Terms by Arrangement. 
THE BOOK OF THE RALEIGH, 


containing illustrated articles on Cycle 
Manufacture, the new Three-Speed Gear, 
Catalogue, &c. FREE from all Raleigh 
Agents; London Depot, 4), Holborn Via- 
duct; Bristol] Depot, 83, Queen’s Road; or 
by post from RALEIGH CYCLE CO. Ltd., 
NOTTINGHAM. 


STIFFNESS IN BACK, 
“SHOULDERS, KNEES, 
WRISTS, & ANKLES. 


140, High St. (Carfax) OXFORD. 
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The PE! E R F E Cc T G U is what many Sportsmen seek, 


and seek in vain. 


HOR TON’S GUNS 


Are Clean Killing, Reliable in Mechanism, Well Designed, and 
are Perfection of BALANCE and FIT. 


Show Rooms - 98, BUCHANAN STREET, ] 
ESTABLISHED 
or Works - + 64, OSBORNE STREET, GLASGOW. 
Fitting Range - 
DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE ON APPLICATION. Telegrams: Horton, Glasgow. 


ISENTHAL & Co., 


Electrically Beated Cooking 85, Mortimer Street, 


Utensils and Keating LONDON, W. 
Apparatus of all kinds. 


A Real Boon to Resi- 


dents in Houses, Flats, 


Will not Burn out. 


Absence of all Danger. 


and Chambers. 


Perfectly under 
Control. 


May be connected to 
any Wall Plug. 


For all Circuit 


Complete Catalogue on Application. Showroom at above address. 


Miss ETHEL DICKENS, 


3, Lavistock Street, 
Strand, LONDON, W.C. 


TYPE-WRITING AND SHORTHAND OFFICES. 


COPYING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
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VIKING 
PEDOMETER 


TELLS YOU. 


Jt registers every step you take 


Carried like a watch in the 
5/6 pocket, can be regulated to suit 5 5 
step of wearer. 

The average man has no idea of the num- 
ber of miles he covers in a day. Everybody 
should carry a Pedometer. 

For sale by Sporting Goods Dealers, Iron- 
mongers, etc., or send us §/@ and we will post 
you one in Handsome Nickel Case. 

EVERY ONE FULLY GUARANTEED. 


VIKING PEDOMETER Co. 


(Dept. V), 124, Holborn, London. 


FATTORINI & SONS, 


Established 1831. 


Cheapest Wholesale 
House in England for 


MEDALS, 
BADGES, 


KEYS, SPADES, 
ADDRESSES, 
PRESENTATIONS, 
CASKETS, and 
ATHLETIC 
SPORTS PRIZES. 


Catalogue or Selection 
sent to any part of the 
Kingdom. 


FATIOMIN & DUNS BRADFOKU, 


Massive Silver Cup 
for the 
Capetown Rifles, 
South Africa. 


21, KIRKGATE, BRADFORD. 


Telegrams: “ FATTORINI, BRADFORD.” Telephone 493. 


£35 net, 
HAMMERLESS EJECTOR GUN. 
Either Single or Double Trigger. 


CHARLES LANCASTER, 


Gunmaker by Royal Warrants to H.M. the King, H.I.H. the 
German Emrevor, H.R.H. Prince Christian, H.I.H. the Grand 
Duke Vladimir Alexandrovitch, &c. 


151, New Bond Street, LONDON, W. 


sforHunters | 


TENANT’S FIXTURES. 


BEST MATERIALSAND 
WORKMANSHIP, 


Prices and 
Particulars on 
application. 


Send 1d. for 
Testimonials, 
Catalogue 
Poultry Houses, 
&e., 
for 1903. 


Timber Merchants, Fmporters, 


J. a HOBSON & C0., and Manufacturers, 
Estas. 60 Years, BEDFORD. 
Works and Stock of Timber cover 6 Acres. 


HANDYSIDE 


DERBY & _ LONDON 
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A.S.LLOYD’S EUXESIS. 


EUXESIS versus SOAP. A DELIGHTFUL CREAM 
iN For Shaving without 
Soap, Water. or Brush, 


And in one half the ordinary time. 


Tube of “EUXESIS”’ and a Sharp 


Razor being only needful. 
The genuine bears two signatures, ‘‘A. S. Lloyd” in BLACK, and ‘* Aimée Lloyd” in RED Ink. 
Refuse any other. Sold by Chemists and Stores ; or post free for 1s. 6d. from Sole Proprietors ° 


LLOYD & CO., 3, SPUR STREET, LEICESTER SQUARE, LONDON. 


Messrs. TROLLOPE, 


West Halkin Street, - - 
Belgyave Square, LONDON, W. 


3, QUEEN’S GATE, S.W. 


TO BE LET UNFURNISHED. 


This Extremely Comfortable and Commodious House, fitted with Electric Light, Hot Water, 

and all Modern Conveniences. In Perfect Sanitary Condition, the Drainage, &c., having 

been thoroughly reorganised by the last tenant, the late Lady Fowler. Charming situation, 
with view over Kensington Gardens. 


Rent, £350 per AnnumM (with excellent stabling), 
£300 without. 


Apply, Messrs. TROLLOPE, West Halkin St., Belgrave Square. 
IRISH DISTRESSED LADIES’ FUND. 


LP 


Patron: HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 
President: H.R.H. THe Princess Louise, DucHEss OF ARGYLL. Vice-President: THE MARCHIONESS OF WATERFORD. 
Chairman: THE Earv oF Erne, K.P. Deputy-Chairman : Lieut.-General R. W. Lowry, C.B. 

Hon. Treasurer: H. H. PLeypert Bovuverig, Esq. Bankers: Messrs. Barctay & Co., 1, Pall Mall East, S.W. 
Manageress: Work Depét—Miss CampBELL, 411, Oxford Street, W. 

Secretary: General W. M. Legs, 411, Oxford Street, London, W. 

The COMMITTEE APPEAL for FUNDS for the relief of Ladies who depend for their support on the 
proceeds of Irish property, but who, owing to the non-receipt of their incomes from causes beyond their ccntrol, 
have been reduced to absolute poverty. 


Office and Work Depst—411, OXFORD STREET, W. 
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“CROSS,” 
“King of Wild Beast Merchants.” 


Elephants, Lions, Tigers, Kangaroos, 
Zebras, Grey Parrots, Cockatoos, 
Small Foreign Birds, Persian Cats, &c., &c. 
LARGEST TRADING ZOOLOGICAL ESTABLISHMENT ON EARTH. 
Send for Requirements. Trade Supplied. 
Birds and Animals Stuffed and Preserved. 
HUNGARIAN PARTRIDGES (during Season). 


Telegrams and Cables: ‘‘Cross, LIVERPOOL.” 


LIVERPOOL. 


Useo ww STABLES, BY 
Je HER Masestys CAVALRY, ANO it 
Huntinc 
You can use 


Nothing better than the Saddle Soap made by”; 
Brecknell & C3 Haymarket, London. if your groon> 
treats tt properly, & uses the Soap according to dir- 
ection, the harness will always look well,’~rwe reo, reo.8,1890 
BRECKNELL, TURNER. SONS. LTD. 
(TO HER MAJESTY:, LONDON. 


“Champion Pressgang,” 


K.C.S.B., No. 1,226 E. 

BRIGHT BRINDLE. Weight—59 Ibs. 
Winner Championships, 1901 and 1902 Birmingham. 
1g02 Manchester. The Bulldog Club Incorporated 
(the biggest show of Bulldogs ever held in the world, at 
the Aquarium, London), Darlington, Worthing, South- 
ampton, Kennel Club (Crystal Palace), Jan., 1903. The 
Bulldog Club Incorporated, and over too Firsts, Gold 
and Silver Medals, &c., &c. 


Fee — £10 10s., prepaid. 
Stations: Bawtry and Worl.sop. 
Apply—Kennelman, c/o J. A. JOWETT, Oldcotes Manor, 
Rotherham. 


Telegrams—“ JOWETT, BLYTH, NOTTS.’ 


THE POPULAR 


SCOTCH 


WHISKY. 


CALWAY’S PATENT . . 


PHEASANT COOPS, 


3/6 each (in fair quantity). 
PHEASANT RUNS, 12 ft. by 4 ft., with Shelter, 
SITTING BOXES, FEEDING RUNS, 
LIST FREE. EQUALLY CHEAP. 


GAME MEAL, £15 per Ton. 


Awarded 19 Medals and Diplomas. 
WILLIAM CALWAY, Gloucester. 


WINCHESTER GAME FARM 


IS NOW BOOKING ORDERS FOR 


PHEASANTS’ EGGS 


From long movable Pens ; 
Chinese Blacknecked aud Pure and 
Crossed Versicolours. 

85% to 95% GUARANTEED FERTILE. 


For Prices, Illustrated account of this Farm from 
“Country Life,” etc., apply 


R. EDEN RICHARDSON, as above. 


Telegrams: “ RICHARDSON, OWSLEBURY.” 


DON'T LET MOTHS 
RUIN YOUR FURS 
OR BLANKETS 


KEATING’S POWDER 
PRESERVES THEM. 


KIEIS BEACKBEETLES &FLEAS 


Stock Your Lakes 
and Ponds with 


RAINBOW TROUT. 


A Splendid Selection of 


YEARLINGS, TWO-YEAR-OLDS, 
and THREE-YEAR-OLDS. 


For Prices and Advice apply to 


THE CHESS RIVER TROUT FARM, 


CHORLEYWOOD, HERTS. 
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MUSGRAVE’S 
STABLE FITTINGS. 


BY APPOINTMENT TO 


His Majesty King Edward VII., The Prince of Wales, The Duke of 
Coburg, The Empress Frederick, The Queen of Spain, 
and The Khedive. 


CATALOGUES AND ESTIMATES FREE. 


MUSGRAYWVE & Co., Ltd., 
ST. ANN’S IRONWORKS, BELFAST. 
NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 40, DEANSGATE, MANCHESTER. 
GUILDHALL BUILDINGS, BIRMINGHAM. 240, RUE DE RIVOLI, PARIS. 


THE KEEPERS’ BENEFIT SOCIETY. 


FOUNDED 1886. 


PRESIDENT. 
THE DUKE OF PORTLAND. 


COMMITTEE. 


The DUKE OF NORTHUMBERLAND R. LLOYD PRICE, Esq. (of Rhiwlas). 


The EARL OF KINTORE } Trustees. Mr. IRVINE (Head Keeper to Lord Kinnoull, Dupplin Castle, 
The EARL OF DUDLEY. Perth, N.B.). 


The EARL OF MANSFIELD. Mr. WOODBRIDGE (Head Keeper to Lord Wenlock, Escrick, York). 
The EARL OF MAYO. Mr. HAWKINS (Head Keeper to J. Mason, Esq., Eynsham Hall, 
The LORD WESTBURY. bet x 


Oxon.). 
The LORD LOVAT. Mr. HUGH MeDIARMID (Head Gamekeeper to Earl Fitzwilliam, 
The LORD MASSY. Coollattin, co, Wicklow, Ireland). 

Medical Examining Officer—Dr. GLOVER LYON. Secretary—GEORGE ARTHUR BATTCOCK, Esq. 
Bankers—Messrs. COX & CO., Charing Cross, London. Offices—4, CARLTON ST., REGENT ST., LONDON. 
The object of this Society is to provide for the widows or families of Keepers who lose their lives by violence 

in the protection of game, deer, or fish; also to provide with a yearly income those Keepers who can produce a 
certificate from their present or late Master, countersigned by a Justice of the Peace and a duly qualified Medical 
Practitioner, that they are totally and permanently incapacitated from contributing in any way to their own 
maintenance, on account of old age or accident. Such certificates must be renewed every six months. The word 
“Keeper” shall mean any person who is wholly employed in the protection of game, deer, or fish for sporting 
purposes. No Keeper can be admitted to the benefits of the Society unless he has been two years in his present, 
or three years in his last, situation. 

Widows or families who come under the description given will be entitled to receive £75 in a lump sum. 
After providing for these widows and families, and also for working expenses, the income of the Society shall be 
divided annually in equal sums, not exceeding £25, among those Benefit Members who are totally and permanently 
incapacitated from contributing in any way to their own maintenance on account of old age or accident. No Benett 
Member under 60 shall be considered to be incapacitated on account of old age. 

Honorary Members shall pay a minimum Yearly Subscription of Two Guineas (due ist January) or a 
Life Subscription of 25 Guineas. Donations of smaller sums will be received. 

The Committee desire to thank all Donors and Hon. Members who have up to this time assisted the Society. 
At the Quinquennial Valuation lately made by the Actuary. it was found that more Hon. Subscribers were 
needed to keep up the amount of Pensions to Benefit Members (the Society having up to this paid £5,099 11s. 6d.); 
such being the case, the Committee hope that owners and tenants of sporting estates who have not yet joined 
will do so. Forms of Bankers’ order, and all information, can be obtained from the Secretary, 4, Carlton 
Street, Regent Street, London, S.W. 


WITCHELL @ CO., FISH DIRECT 


ART METAL WORKERS AND MANUFACTURERS, to Count 
56, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. ry Re or $ 


FROM GRIMSBY. 


THE GENERAL FISH SUPPLY COMPANY, 
FisH Docks, Grimssy, forward Parcels (6lb.), carriage 
paid, 2/s each, and upwards, direct to consumer. 
bl dld Parcel Post, 3d. extra. Assorted or of one kind. 

Dried Fish included, if ordered. 


— [a ONLY THE FRESHEST FISH OBTAINABLE IS USED. 
-ceecaacanniaaal cats Oysters and Finest Cured Finnon Haddocks a Speciality. 


Balconies—Gates and Railings—Finials—Grilles| | Colleges, Schools, and Institutions Supplied at Special Rates. 
for Doors and Windows—Screens—&c., &c. FURTHER PARTICULARS FROM 


ORNAMENTAL METAL WORK OF ALL KINDS. FRANK WALES BARRACLOUGH, Secretary. 


GENERAL CONSTRUCTIVE IRONWORK. 


Telegrams: BARRACLOUGH, PonTooN, GRIMSBY.” 
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For 


NAVAL TRAVELLERS, 
MILITARY NATURALISTS 
OFFICERS and for 

THEATRE 
SPORTSMEN. USE. 


They weigh about 2 oz. 
less than other glasses of 
similar power. 
Prisms fixed in rigid 
frame can be _ easily 
adjusted if necessary. 
Can be focussed, 
adjusted, etc., 
while holding in 
one hand. 


Send for Illustrated Booklet Free. 


J. H. DALLMEYER, Ltd., 


25, NEWMAN STREET, LONDON, W. 


ARE YOU BUSY? 


Then make a 


“SWAN 


Fountain 


N 
“are guaranteed 
to give 
Satisfaction. 
See Catalogue, post free. 
Prices ;—10/6, 
16/6, to £20. 
Postage Free. 
Soid by all Stationers. 
MABIE, TODD & BARD, 
93, Cheapside, E.C.; 
95a, Regent St., W.; 3, Exchange St., 


Manchester ; 
and Brentano's, 37, Ave. de l'Opera, Paris, 


mild and sweet in flavour. 


shipped. 


in the world. 


DESTINO CIGARS 


El Destino Cigars are manufactured in Mexico, on the 
spot where the tobacco is grown. 


El Destino Cigars are the same tobacco throughout, 
El Destino Cigars are carefully selected before heing 


El Destino Cigars are the best value of any cigars 
sold in the United Kingdom. 

El Destino Cigars have the largest sale of any cigar 

| Sold at 2d., 3d., and 4d. 


If you cannot obtain the EL DESTINO CIGAR from your Cigar Mer- 
chant, send Is. to M Dept., SPIERS & POND, Ld., 38, New Bridge St., E.C., 
with whom we have arranged to forward you 4 sample cigars post free. 


GARCIA HNOS: Y CA, SUCS. 
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ROWLAND’S lik 


L A pure, fragrant, non-gritty tooth-powder : 
PRESERVES, BEAUTIFIES, AND WHITENS THE TEETH, 
NOURISHES THE HAIR. prevents decay and sweetens the breath. 


Prevents Baldness, Eradicates Scurf, is the Best Dressing for Sold by Stores, Chemists, and 


Ladies’ Hair, and for Children it is Invaluable. Also in a A. ROWLAND & SONS, Hatton Garden, 
Golden Colour for Fair Hair. Sizes, 3/, 7/-, 10/6. London. 


THE STEREOSCOPIC COMPANY'S 


“BRITISH ENSIGN” 


MADE IN ENGLAND. 
The Most Compact and Portable Film Camera yet introduced. 


PRISMATIC GLASSES BY GOERZ, 
ROSS, VOIGTLANDER, and ZEISS. 


THE LONDON STEREOSCOPIC CO., 


106 & 108, Regent Street, W., and 54, Cheapside, E.C. 
Sole Wholesale and Retail London Agents for THE CLYDE MOTOR BICYCLE. 


By APPOINTMENT THE DUKE OF Correct WALTERS’ Superior 


To H.R.H. CONNAUGHT Fit 
y b 
AND THE Roya Famity. Guarantecd. WATER P AD TRUSS Das 


(Strongly Recommended by the Medical Profession). 


Illustrated 
Price List 


Pints 3s. 6d., Quarts 4s. 6d. per dozen. ABDOMINAL BELTS, 


| ELASTIC STOCKINGS, 


Three dozen and six dozen Cases carriage paid. KNEE CAPS, &c. KY —= 
SUSPENSORY RPPLIANGE, AND 
BANDAGES 


R. M. MILLS & & CO., Bourne, Lincolnshire. PANDAGE MAKERS. 
FREDERICK WALTERS & Co., 52, Fore Street, E.C. 


Telegrams: “‘ WEATHERVANE, LONDON.” Telephone: 3053 P. O. Central. 


JOSEPH LEWIS, 


5 & 6, GREAT WINCHESTER STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


ADMIRALTY CONTRACTOR. 


LIGHTNING CON DUCTORS 


And every work in connection with them, throughout the Kingdom. 


FOR vis, PROTECT LIFE & PROPERTY. 


STABLES, — INFORMATION FREELY GIVEN. — 
FARM BUILDINGS, PAVILIONS, CHURCHES, SCHOOLS, FACTORIES, &c. &e. 
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Che Badminton Magazine 
OF SPORTS AND PASTIMES 
JUNE 1903 


No. 95. 


Printed separately with this Number—‘‘ Polo.””, COLOURED PLATE 


By M. DOROTHY HARDY 
CONTENTS. 


I. THE RACING WORLD AND ITS INHABITANTS: No. II.—TRAINERS AND TRAINING 
By A TRAINER 591 


ILLUSTRATED. 

POLO AND POLO PONIES ee oe ea -» By THE HON. LIONEL LAMBART 607 
ILLUSTRATED. 

III. COUNTY CRICKET .. ee ee ee oe By HOME GORDON 620 

THE AMBER FISH .. ee ee ie By CHARLES FREDERICK HOLDER, LL.D. 628 

ILLUSTRATED. 


PIGSTICKING IN MOROCCO ee ee By MRS. MANSEL-PLEYDELL 
ILLUSTRATED. 


MORE HINTS TO ECONOMICAL MOTORISTS .. ee «-- By MAJOR C. G. MATSON 644 


FAMOUS HOMES OF SPORT: No. I.—BELVOIR (Part II.) 
By THE MARQUESS OF GRANBY 652 


ILLUSTRATED. 


VIII. A TRIP TO THE DISPUTED TERRITORY ae ee e- By CHARLES FOXCROFT 665 
ILLUSTRATED. 


IX. BOOKS ON SPORT .. ee ee ee oe ee ee ee ee 683 


X. A PRIZE COMPETITION .. 
THE APRIL AWARD. ILLusTRATED. 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The Editor requests that his Correspondents will be good enough to inform him of the subject of any article they wish 


to offer, before sending the MS. P : 
A stamped and addressed envelope should accompany the MS. if the writer wishes it to be returned in case of non- 


acceptance. The Editor can in no case hold himself responsible for accidental loss. 
All communications should be addressed to the Editor of THE BADMINTON MAGAZINE, 8, Henrietta Street, Covent 


Garden, London, W.C. 


The Subscription to The Badminton Magazine is 16/- per annum in the 
United Kingdom, and 17/= «broad, post free. 


ROYAL PIER FOTEL 
RYDE, I.W. 


FINEST POSITION ON ESPLANADE. 
Adjoining Pier and facing Sea. 


All Public Rooms, Private Sitting Rooms, and 
Most Bedrooms face the Sea. Moderate Tariff. 


Proprietors— 


GORDON HOTELS, Ltd. ul 


THE ENTRANCE LOU 
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Hotel 


London @ RESTAURANT. 
(Overlooking the beautiful Victoria Gardens and River). 


MODERATE CHARGES. 


Bedrooms, light and attendance included, from 6/- per da 
Breakfast ‘from 2/-. Lunch, 3/6. Dinner, 6). 


Telegraphic Address—“ CECELIA, LONDON.” A. JUDAH, Manager. 


FREDK. C. BAYLEY, 


Suites, insuring absolute privacy, from 25/- per day. 


34 & 53, STRAND. LONDON, Ww.C., 
And 10, LONDON STREET, PADDINGTON. 


“MATTOS” 


PHOTOGRAPHIC 
PAPERS. 


Go., Ltd., 
THE PORTABLE BUILDING FLEETWOOD. 


DESIGNERS AND ERECTORS OF 
PORTABLE OR PERMANENT 
ARTISTIC BUILDINGS 
FOR HOME AND ABROAD. 


COMFORTABLE BUNGALOWS, 
COTTAGES, RESIDENCES, &c. 


SANATORIA, HOSPITALS, STABLING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
Also at MANCHESTER, LONDON, DUBLIN, and JOHANNESBURG. 


PORTABLE LOOSE BOXES. 
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BU RBER RY -PROOFS 


Are the Greatest Boon for GOLFING, FISHING, 
SHOOTING, and kindred exercises. 


THE FREE-STROKE COAT. 
Gives the most abunaant and SATIS- 
FYING freedom of arm in Whatever posi- 
tion, and a feeling of DETACHMENT 
and LIBERTY hitherto unapproached. 
OVERHEAD REACHING does not bring 
any strain on the boay of the coat. There 
is no DRAGGING POINT, as is common 
to other sleebes, the *‘ PI VOT”’ sleeve 
being CENTRED on the BALL and 
SOCKET of the ARM and SHOULDER. 


THE SLIP-ON. 


Equips for All Sports, All Weathers. 
After years of world-Wide trial in storm 
and flood, the SLIP-ON holds the field: the 
best all-round Sportsman’s Over-garment 
extant. 
3 Ample in cut, it shields the wearer com- 
pletely from collar to gaiters, ana permits 
FREE - STROKE. absolute freedom for quick mobement. SLIP - ON. 
Extremely light, its resistance to rain is WARM without WEIGHT. 
PIVOT SLEEVE (Patent). gnegualled by anything short of oilskins. . PROOF without HEAT. 


BURBERRYS, 


S. & H. HARRIS’ 


WATERPROOF 


HARNESS cor APOSITION. 
SADDLE SOAP. SADDLE PASTE. 
BREECHES PASTE & POWDER. 


Sold by all Saddlers and Harness Makers Manufactory : LONDON, E. 
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SEAFIELD PARK 


CROFTON-ON-THE-SOLENT, HANTS. 
Residential College for Engineering Students. 


MECHANICAL ENGINEERING AND TOOL SHOP. 


SPECIAL TRAINING FOR ENGINEERING; 
MECHANICAL, CIVIL, ELECTRICAL, and MINING; 
ROYAL COLLEGE. OF SCIENCE; 

ROYAL SCHOOL OF MINES (South Kensington) ; 
MINING SCHOOL (Freiburg) ; 

INDIAN WOODS AND FORESTS DEPARTMENTS; 
ROYAL ENGINEERING COLLEGE (Coopers Hill), &c. 


There is a special class to prepare boys to pass the Entrance Examination to the Royal 
Indian Engineering College at Coopers Hill. 


Students are also prepared for Universities and London Matriculation. 


The College possesses a very complete and elaborate plant for the purposes of practical 

and theoretical instruction, consisting of: 

Engines (2); Mechanical Engineering, Turners’, Fitters’, Carpenters’, and Pattern-Makers’ 
Workshops; Forge; Foundry; Dynamo Room; Testing Machine, Drawing Office, Four 
fitted Laboratories (Chemical, Electrical (2) and Physical). 

The entire premises are lit by electric light, generated by its own special plant. 

SEAFIELD stands in its own park of eighty acres, with ample accommodation for all 

games, including golf links; and as the property is on the Solent, boating and bathing are 
excellent and safe. 


AU communications to be addressed to the 


Principal—H. M. MANSEL-JONES, B.A. Lond. (Hon.), 


Ex-Scholar and Exhibitioner, Westminster, &c. 
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The New Book 


AND 


The Novel Game of Skill 


About Which Everyone is Talking 


HE eagerness with which a new book is expected and taken up by. the public 
depends either upon the reputation of its author or the attractiveness of its 
subject, and, according as the one or the other consideration is likely to prove 
the more tempting, the publisher puts forward in his announcements the name of 
the writer or the title of the book as the more important item 
A Public in the news he has to tell. ‘‘Who is it by?” or, ‘What is it 
pony bt dl about ?” are the two possible questions from which the publisher, 
ments anxiously putting the best side forward to arrest attention from 
a public tired of advertisements, must choose the one that offers 
the more striking answer. He announces “A New Book by” so and so, or, “A New 
Book about ” such and such a subject. 


The newly completed book, with which this announcement has to deal, is peculiar 

in this, that neither of the two considerations can be put before the other as conveying 

the more important piece of news. On the one hand, the author- 

Who is it By? chip of this book is such that, even though its subject matter 

about ? were the most indifferent, the news of its completion would still 

remain the most interesting announcement of tke publishing 

season ; and, on the other hand, the subject matter is of such eminent interest and 

of so great and practical importance to everyone, that the question of authorship 

might be left out of account, and still, granted the treatment of the subject matter 

were understood to be at all competent, the news that the book was completed and 

lay ready for distribution would mark a memorable occasion in the history of 

contemporary literature. But, as it is, the distinction of its authorship and the 

interest of its subject matter must be coupled together as in- 

A piece of separable in speaking of this book. On both counts it is 

— unique, for it is the outcome of the collaboration of all the great 

men of our time, and its subject is nothing less than the whole world and all that is 


in it. 


It may seem strange to preface in such terms the announcement that the latest, 
the Tenth, edition of the ENcycLop#p1A BRITANNICA, the national work of reference, 
is just completed and published. Certainly no other work of reference could be 
described in terms that suggest that the public will be as impatient to see and to read 
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it as if it were an enthral.ing romance, a Driiliaut study in history, or a sympathetic 
biography of an interesting personality. A work of reference, it might be supposed, 
is hardly a book to be read, and read as other books are, for the sake of the author 
and the interest of the subject. But those who will take the trouble to write for the 
225 page descriptive “book of samples” (see below) containing extracts from the 
articles in‘ the Tenth Edition of the ENcycLop#p1A BRITANNICA—a good evening’s 
reading in itself, just as the ENcycLop#p1A BRITANNICA is a good lifetime’s reading 
—will understand that of all the many ways in which one might 
Sing sal choose to open a description of this many-sided library, its 
intense readableness might well count as its most striking and 
characteristic quality. Even those who have learned the commendable—and with such 
a book as the ENcycLop&pIA BRITANNICA, the easily-acquired—habit of looking up 
facts, are not always in need of an immediate answer to a question, whereas everyone 
is at all times ready to read an interesting book by a great authority. The Tenth 
Edition of the ENcycLop&p1A Britannica has both qualities in the highest degree : 
it is the most interesting of libraries to read in, and it is the most authoritative 
and comprehensive library to which to refer. Therefore it is never out of use, it 
never lies idly in the house that possesses it, it is for ever paying back heavy interest 
on the money which its possessor has so wisely invested in it. 
What does The question as to the high value of the Tenth Edition as 
it cost? an investment leads us to an entirely different consideration. If 
the consideration of the price of a commodity (and especially of a commodity which 
is unique) may be considered as subsidiary to the question of its value, the item of 
expense has yet to be considered by all except a highly favoured minority. And in the 
case of the newly completed edition of the national work of reference, there are certain 
very good reasons why this item should, at the very outset, be fully discussed. ‘To 
begin with, it is obviously unreasonable to make any pretence of giving in a magazine 
advertisement a description of a work which contains the sum of 
human knowledge in thirty-five volumes written by all the must 
acknowledged authorities of the day. A list of the contributions 
—such a detailing of chapter heads as might be effective in the 
case of the ordinary new book—would simply be an interminable catalogue of all the 
knowledge that humanity has gathered for itself. But since the Tenth Edition contains 
26,000 articles, merely physical considerations of space would suffice to prevent so 
reckless a waste of the small room at our disposal. Nor, since the contributors number 
2,000, would there be room in these pages even for the more interesting list that might 
be made of the great men who have collaborated to make the thirty-five volumes, 
The description of so vast and important a library would occupy 
A 225 page a whole book in itself. Such a book has been prepared. You 


— = have only to ask (see Inquiry Form below), and you will get in 


30,000 pages ‘turn a book of 225 pages supplying ample material from which 

to judge of the new edition of the ENcycLop&pIA BRITANNICA 
for yourself. In these pages, therefore, we are exonerated from the hopeless task of 
attempting any adequate description. It is enough to announce that “an undertaking 
of national importance” (as the Prime Minister described the task of bringing the 
ENcycLoPp£DIA BRITANNICA up to date) has been finished, that the thirty-five 


A treasury of 
all human 
knowledge 
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volumes are to be had—and to be had cheap. Here is the second reason 
why, in the case of this particular new book, the question of price should be 
put forward as important. Cheapness and newness are qualities which do not 
generally go together in the publishing trade. A new book, in the month of its 
publication, is generally an expensive commodity. The publisher 
can hardly make much of its price as a recommendation, for the Novelty and 
book, if it have any success, will certainly be issued in a cheaper Sa 
at once 
form later on. The book buyer has to pay for novelty. But 
on behalf of the newly completed ENcycLopa#pia BriTaANNIcA Zhe Times has to 
announce not merely that this new book is no more expensive because it is 
new, but that it will never be so cheap as it is to-day, when the last volume is only 
just off the press. In this case, therefore, the question of price is one that may 
well be put forward in the earliest announcements as offering to lovers of good reading 
an additional inducement of an exceptional kind. An urgent 


There is a third, and even more urgent, reasonfor bringing the reason for 
cheapness of the new edition of the ENcycLop&pDIA BRITANNICA dispatoh 
into prominence. Not only is the book cheaper to-day than it ever will be again, but 
also this “to-day ” can only be of short duration. While the volumes were still in the 
printers’ hands an order was given for a certain number of copies to meet the demand 
for “advance bookings ” at especially low rates. Now that the last volume has been 
issued, this preliminary offer will shortly have to be withdrawn. You should therefore 
make your inquiries at once, while there may still be time to secure one of the first set 
of copies. 

If an additional incentive to immediate action were needed it might be found in 
The Times competition, which has created so great a sensation during the past 
few weeks. 


When Ze Times first announced a competition, with 93 
prizes ranging from one of £1,000 to fifty of £10, everybody Way The Times 
Competition 
asked what had led Zhe Zimes to undertake such a task. The wag instituted 

answer was not far to seek. Zhe Times has brought up to date, 
and now offers at half-price, a library of thirty-five volumes, perfect in matter, and 
perfect in the ease with which this matter may be surveyed by the inquirer who needs 
a particular reference. What better test of these two qualities, what better 
proof of the practical merits of the book, what better method of familiarising readers 
with the use of the volumes, could be devised than this of issuing a set of questions— 
a sort of “general information paper ”—which may be answered from the pages 

of the new EncycLop@p1A BRITANNICA? There is nothing 
surprising in the notion of such a competition. ‘The surprising The really 


surprising 
thing is.to have a book to offer on which such a competition point in the 


can be based. _ For, as you will see if you write for the pamphlet Q@gsnpetition 
containing the rules of the competition, the questions range over 

the whole world of knowledge, and touch upon the most various subjects. The ques- 
tions are interesting in themselves, the answering of them constitutes a game of skill as 
entertaining as it is novel, the process of arriving at the answers will acquaint 
you with “the greatest book in the world,” and provide you with the best possible 


m.tnod of proving its usefulness and interest to you individually, and you will always 
have before you the chance of winning one of the 93 prizes which 
are tabulated in detail in the book of the rules. The competition, 
indeed, will show you more clearly than any words of description 
how it comes that the Tenth Edition of the national work of refererre is at once the 
best of libraries to read in and the most effective of libraries to which to refer. When 
you take up one of the questions and open the index volume of over 600,000 references, 
you will realise at once how swift and easy this index makes the business of reference. 
And when you turn up the required reference on the given page, instead of finding a 
curt, and perhaps incomprehensible, statement of an isolated fact, 
often you will find the fact given comprehensibly, in its proper connec- 
tion, as a part of the subject to which it belongs. You will find 
your fact, whatever it may be, as easily as in a dictionary ; but when you come to it, you 
will read, not the sterile shorthand of a conscientious compiler, but the very words of the 
original thinker who in the particular province of human learning or activity is 
acknowledged to be the first authority. You will, in fact, be directed to a particular 
passage in an article which, if you had opened the volume with another intention, 
you would have read through with the greatest pleasure and profit. 


A £1,000 
prize 


This is the significance of the competition. 


But just as in the case of the book itself it was of importance to note 
that the advantage would be with those who acted at once, while the 
copies of the book could still be secured at a low price, and upon easy terms of 
small payments ; so, also, none of the advantages offered by the competition 
are worth a second thought unless you put yourself in a position to enrol 
yourself as a competitor, should you decide to do so, 
at once. For the list of competitors will very 


Gnce again, 


nee soon close. Dispatch, then, is the burden POST 

of the argument. Whatever your first impression may be 

as to this new book, and the novel game of skill which THIS 

has been based upon it, you will be taking the safe TO-DAY. 


course, and insuring yourself against disappvint- 
ment, if you fill inthe Inquiry Form at the 
end of this announcement to-day. The 

required action is not 


You are hard, it commits 
committed 
you to noth- 


to nothing - 
ing, and it 


will put you in a position 
to judge for yourself 
of an undertaking 


THE MANAGER, 
“The Times ” 
Publication Dept., 
125, High Holborn, London, W.C. 


Please send me the 225-page illustrated 
pamphlet containing specimen pages of the 
ENCYCLOPA€DIA BRITANNICA, and please also send 
me full particulars of “The Times” Competition. 


of which all 
the world NAME 
talk- 
ing. 


RANK or OCCUPATION 


KA 


is a Light, Compact and Efficient 
Hand Camera which, being fitted 
with the rapid 


Focal Plane Shutter 


needs less light than other 
instruments, 


THE STEREOSCOPIC COMPANY, 


106 & 108 REGENT STREET, W., & 54 CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 
Sole London Agents for The Clyde Motor Bicycle. 
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THE STEREOSCOPIC COMPANY’S 


is both simple to set up and work and therefore presents 
no difficulty to the amateur. The camera is adapted for 
use with plates, flat films, and daylight loading 
films: all are interchangeable and can if nevessary be used with the same camera. 
The Goerz-Anschutz Folding Camera: being fitted with the simplest and most 
reliable form of 


is indispensable for the photographing of objects in rapid motion, such as horses 
jumping, athletic events and sporting pictures generally. Being provided also 
with every adjustment required for the hand camera it is equally efficient for all ordin= 
ary work, ¢.g., Landscapes, Architecture, Portraiture, etc. 

This camera is also made in Stereoscopic form with which panoramic and panel 
pictures are obtainable. 


PRICES. 
}-plate, with changing box or roll holder and case .. ee oe . £12 8 0 
ox4 ditto ditto 13 13 0 
Fully illustrated pamphlet and detailed price list free on application. 


Taken in ;dsoth of a second with the Company's Goerz-Anschutz Folding Camera. 


: 
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Are the Finest of Modern Field Glasses, and excel in every quality which is looked for in 
the perfect Field Glass. They are unequalled for their 


EXTREME BRILLIANCY 
LARGE FIELD OF VIEW, 
HIGH MAGNIFICATION, 
PERFECT DEFINITION, 


COM PACTNESS, And are View as seen with the unaided eye. 
ADJUSTABLE TO EVERY CONDITION OF EYESIGHT. 


PRICES in Leather Case. 


&x (For Theatre) £6 50 
6x  (ForTheatre& Field) 7 10 0 
9x (For general Fielduse) 8 15 0 


12x (For use where high 
magnification is re- 
quired) 1000 


The Glasses are also made in 
Monocular Form. 


A Pamphlet containing a full description 
of these Glasses will be forwarded frer 


View shewing magnification obtained with the 12x on application to— 
Goerz Tricd:r Binocular. 


I 


THE STEREOSCOPIC COMPANY'S 


Are the most suitable and perfect 
Lenses for the Amateur. 


They can be obtained in several 

series—from the fastest hand 

camera lenses to extreme wide angle lenses for the specialist. The Series III. 

—a universal lens capable of the most exacting work—is especially recommended 
for both amateur and professional use. 


It should be remembered that a good lens is most essential for a hand camera, 
as the small negatives have often to be considerably enlarged. 


Taken with the Back Combination of the Goerz Double Anastigmet. 


FITTED WITH 


ARE 
THE TWIN LENS ARTIST, a camera with finder, giving full size of picture £21 0 0 
THE SPORTS for 12 plates, 44x3} .. 6 


THE STEREO-PANORAM, a combined Stereoscopic and Panoramic camera, for 
12 stereuscopic pairs, 12 panoramic, or 24 single pictures 


THE DAYLIGHT ARTIST, the only daylight-loading camera with full size 


FULL PARTICULARS of any of the above on application. 


Sole London Agents for The Clyde Motor Bicycle. 


) RI? POWER ND 


LIMITED, 


WHISKY MERCHANTS & BLENDERS, 


IN BOND AND DUTY PAID. 


ALSO FOR EXPORT. 


SAMPLES AND QUOTATIONS ON APPLICATION. 


SPECIAL BLENDS MADE UP FOR LARGE BUYERS. 


Over 70 different Whiskies regularly kept in Stock in Bond. 


Registered Offices: BOAR LANE, LEEDS, 


ll-and 12, GREAT :‘TOWER STREET, LONDON, 


AND AT 


CLIFF STREET, BRIDLINGTON QUAY. 
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COWBROUGHS’ STANDARD BLENDS 


SCOTCH WHISKIES. 


BE.Y.O.” (registered) 

“ Victorian CAMPBELLTOWN ” 

GLENLIVET ”’ HIGHLAND MA.t” 
LOCHABER ” ‘““LOwLAND MALT” 
‘Toppy ” LIQUEUR” 


The conviction long existing in the trade is now steadily growing amongst 
consumers, that a Blend of Scotch Whiskies, when selected with the requistte 
care and judgment, is superior in every quality to the eager: of one Distillery, 
which, in most cases, is too pronounced in its flavour, &c., to be palatable to the 
majority of consumers. ° 

It is also well known to the trade that almost every Blend made up by Houses 
in Scotland for the English Market contains a very large percentage of grain spirit, 
used for the purpose of cheapening the price, good in itself when old, but much 
inferior to Whisky distilled from pure malt. 

We guarantee all our Scotch Whiskies to be distilled from Malt only, and 
to contain NO GRAIN SPIRIT. 

We hold one of the largest Bonded Stocks of high-class Scotch Whisky in the 
country, and which comprises all the best makes: and we have special facilities— 
possessed by few firms—for supplying fine old matured Whiskies. 

Our Whiskies have been selected and Blended with the greatest care and 
judgment, each one being composed of the choicest Whiskies made in the different 
districts, and is the highest type of Whisky procurable in each style. 

Single Whiskies may be had by those who prefer them to Blends. 


“THE PERFECTION OF SCOTCH WHISKY.” 
Absolutely Pure and free from all flavouring ingredients. 


‘“E.Y.O.” (Registered) (Eight years old. 
‘Victorian Blend” 


’ 


Blends of Whiskics produced at the oldest and most-famed Distilleries in 
Scotland, matured in wood by age only. 


These Whiskies show the high perfection obtained by long experience in the 
selecting and skill in the Blending of Scotch Whiskies. The extreme softness and 
mellowness, and the fine character, are produced by great age, high quality, and 
judicious Blending. Being entirely free from saccharine, they possess medicinal 
properties of exceptional value, and are unquestionably 


‘“! The Perfection of Scotch Whisky.’ 


Guaranteed to contain NO GRAIN SPIRIT. 


42/- PER DOZEN. 


VERY OLD: “SPECIAL LIQUEUR” WHISKY. 


This Whisky is quite unique in style and character. It is a perfectly 
balanced Blend of the produce of the most famous Highland Distilleries, matured 
in fine Sherry Wood for very many years in our own Bonded Stores. It possesses, 
in a remarkable degree, the rich colour, great body, softness, delicacy, and piquant 
bouquet—the fragrancy of the peat and the heather—so characteristic of, and only 
to be found in, the highest class Highland Malt Whiskies when obtained in their 
native purity, and unmixed with grain spirit. 

Guaranteed to contain NO GRAIN SPIRIT. 


61/- PER DOZEN. 


“GLENLIVET.”". (Seven years old.) 


A Blend of the best Whiskies made in the Glenlivet District. It has a 
—— flavour which cannot be imitated and is greatly appreciated by good judges 
of high-class Whisky. The various Whiskies composing this Blend have been 
warehoused in our Excise Bonded Stores since the period of distillation, and are 
now perfectly matured. 4 


Guaranteed to contain NO GRAIN SPIRIT. 
‘46/- PER DOZEN. 


“LOCHABER.” (Seven years oid.) 


A Blend of the finest Whiskies distilled in Nether Lochaber and the adjacent 
Islands on the West Coast of Scotland. It possesses a delicious mellow flavour, 
and the quality cannot be excelled. Bonded in selected Sherry Casks and now 
thoroughly matured. 


Guaranteed to contain NO GRAIN SPIRIT. 


46/- PER DOZEN. 


“TODDY.” (Six years old.) 


A Blend of the very cream of Lowland Malt Whiskies, principally distilled 
in the Midland and Eastern Counties of Scotland; matured in Sherry Wood ; has 
a soft, mellow flavour, and great richness of body,.and is specially suited for using 
with hot water, 

Guaranteed to contain NO GRAIN SPIRIT. 


42/- PER DOZEN. 


“ISLAY.” (Six years old.) 


A Blend: of the choicest Whiskies distilled on the Island. It is stored in 
Oak Wood, and has no colour beyond what accrues from age.’ It possesses 
a peculiar peaty soft flavour. This flavour is acquired at an early period of 
manufacture by drying the malt in a kiln heated by peat fire. The softness is 
developed by AGE ONLY. : 


Guaranteed to contain NO. GRAIN SPIRIT. 


38/- PER DOZEN. 
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“CAMPBELLTOWN.” (Six years old.) 


A Blend of the finest Whiskies made in the West Highlands of Scotland. 
The various Whiskies have been warehoused in our Excise Bonded Stores since 
the period of distillation, and are now thoroughly matured. This Blend has a full 
flavour, but not so pronounced as the “Islay.” It is well adapted for using with 
cold water, as is now so customary. 


Guaranteed to contain NO GRAIN SPIRIT. 


38/- PER DOZEN. 


“ HIGHLAND MALT.” (Five years old.) 


A Blend of the finest Whiskies distilled in the far North of Scotland. Each 
Whisky is matured at the different distilleries in our own Sherry Casks. It 
possesses a rich, mellow flavour, and is specially suitable for those who do not like 
very high- flavoured Whiskies. 


Guaranteed to contain NO GRAIN SPIRIT. 


38/- PER DOZEN. 


“LOWLAND MALT.” (Four years old.) 


The Whiskies composing this Blend are distilled in the Southern and South- 
Western Counties of Scotland. It is almost silent-flavoured, the barley being 
malted in the ordinary way and the Whiskies stored in plain wood. Equal to 
what is sold by many houses at 36/- per dozen. 


Guaranteed to contain NO GRAIN SPIRIT. 


34/- PER DOZEN. 


ALL NET CASH. Carriage paid to a Railway 
Station in the United Kingdom. 


Bottles are charged 1/- per dozen extra; and cases to hold one 
dozen bottles are charged 1/- each. The full value of the packages 
ts credited when the empties are returned to us in good condition. 


Quotations for these Whiskies in Bulk and in Bottle—under bond— 
for Home and Export Trade on application. 
A single bottle of any of these Whiskies forwarded by parcels post—as 


sample—on receipt of amount, pro rata, with 6d. added to cover part postage 
and package. 


SCOTTISH PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 


ANNUAL PREMIUMS FOR ASSURANCE OF £100 AT DEATH 
with right to participate in the Surplus 


ANNUAL PREMIUM 


ILLUSTRATION: 
DURING Durise =| 


Lire. , 25 Years. | 20 Years. *A person aged 30 may secure £1000 

£113 | £263 | £212 at death by a yearly payment during life 

115 7 6 13 of £2133:4; 

1 16 8 11 15 Or he may secure £1000 by 25 yearly 
18 10 5 17 payments of £26:19:2, being thus free 
13 of payments before age 55. 
: 3 + At age 40 the annual premium ceasing 
5 before age 65 is, for £1000, £32:19:2-- 
= about the same many Offices require 
an during the whole of life. 
a7 To Professional Men and Others 
1 whose income is dependent on continu- 
5 10 ance of health, the limited payment 


10.7 ‘ 
15 11 system is specially recommended. 
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[The usual nou-participating Rates of other Offices differ little from these Premiums.] 


The following leaflets may be had on application : 


The Selection of a Policy-—Suggestions on the most economical 
methods of securing the advantages of Life Assurance. 


Endowment combined with Limited Payment Assurance, 
forming an annuity for advanced age and a provision at death. 


A Remunerative Investment—Combining Assurance at death by 
Single Payment with an Annuity during life. 


An Attractive Provision for the Future of the Young. 
A Provision for Teachers, etc. etc. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


GLASGOW, 29 ST. VINCENT PL. BRISTOL, 31 CLARE ST. MANCHESTER, 10 ALBERT SQ. 
ABERDEEN, 166 UNION ST. CARDIFF, 19 HIGH ST. NEWCASTLE, 1 QUEEN ST. 
DUNDEE, 49 MEADOWSIDE. LEEDS, 35 PARK ROW. NOTTINGHAM, 32 KING ST. 
BIRMINGHAM, 95COLMORE ROW. LIVERPOOL, 25 CASTLE ST. BELFAST. 1 DONEGALL SQ., W. 


DUBLIN: 36 COLLEGE GREEN 
LONDON OFFICE: 17 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 
WEST END OFFICE: 17 PALL MALL, S.W. 


HEAD OFFICE: No. 6 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH 


Printed by R. & R. Crark, Limirep, Edinburgh. 
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| PREMIUMS AND INTEREST 


TWENTY SEVEN 


MILLIONS STERLING 


PAYMENTS 


CLAIMS AND OTHER OUTGOINGS 


FIFTEEN 


MILLIONS STERLING 


THE FUNDS 


EXCEED 


TWELVE 


MILLIONS STERLING 


TH E PREMIUMS ARE SO MODERATE 
THAT. &.L200 OR THEREBY MAY USUALLY BE 
SECURED FROM THE FIRST FOR THE YEARLY PAYMENT 
WHICH WOULD GENERALLY ASSURE ELSEWHERE 
(WITH PROFITS) §,1,000 ONLY. THE DIFFERENCE 
or £200 Is EQUIVALENT TO AN IMMEDIATE 
AND CERTAIN BONUS. 
‘THE. WHOLE SURPLUS coes 10 THe 
POLICY-HOLDERS ON A SYSTEM AT ONCE SAFE AND 
EQUITABLE. THE IMMEDIATE ASSURANCE FOR THE 
PREMIUM PAYABLE BEING EXCEPTIONALLY LARGE., THE 
SURPLUS IS RESERVED EXCLUSIVELY FOR THE POLICIES 
OF THOSE MEMBERS WHO PROVE TO BE GOOD LIVES. 


THE SURPLUS ar Last vaLuation 1902 
WAS 1.581.000. 
More THAN 6O PER CENT OF THE MEMBERS WHO 
DIED DURING LAST SEPTENNIUM WERE ENTITLED 
TO BONUSES WHICH, NOTWITHSTANDING THAT THE 
PREMIUMS DID NOT AS ARULE EXCEED THE NON- 
PROFIT RATES OF OTHER OFFICES.ON THE AVERAGE 
WERE EQUAL TO ADDITIONS OF OVER SOPER CENT 

TO THE POLICIES PARTICIPATING, 


THE DISTINCTIVE SYSTEM OF THE INSTITUTION Is SPECIALLY SUITABLE 
FoR FAMILY SETTLEMENT OR ESTATE DUTY POLICIES AND PARTNER— 
SHIP OR OTHER BUSINESS ARRANGEMENTS AND FOR ALL CASES WHERE 
IT 1S OF SPECIAL IMPORTANCE. tHaT THE PREMIUM BE MODERATE AND 
RIGHT to PARTICIPATION tn THE WHOLE SURPLUS Be SEcURED.. 


EDINBURGH 6 ST ANDREW JAMES GRAHAM WATSON RANACER, 
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FURNISH WITH TASTE. 


NORMAN STACEY, 


Limited. 
UNDER ROYAL PATRONAGE. 


Mr. LABOUCHERE, in Truth, writes:— 


‘*You may rely on the quality and character of 
the articles bought, . . . and the prices charged 
are very moderate.”’ 


Every Description of Household Requisite. 


Arrangements can be made for Extended Payments. 


ESTIMATES FREE. DELIVERY FREE. 


TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, W. 


OXFORD STREET END. 
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Sanitary nom i is Majesty the King. 


SANITARY WORK A SPECIALITY. 


Illustra: ed d Catalogues on on t A pplication. 


LAMBETH PALACE RO. ROAD, LONDON, S.E. 
Manufacturers of REVERSIBLE” COMMODE AND BIDET. 
Works, Showrooms, and Offices opposite St. Thomas’s Hospital. 
PARIS DEPOT: 22bis, RUE DE LUBECK. 


Telegrams: “JENNINGS, LONDON.” Telephone: €80 Hop. 


WooDROW, 


46, Piccadilly, W. 
Ladies’ & Gentlemen’s Hatter. 


ESTABL ISHED 1832. 


SPORTING | HATS, 
TRAVELLING HATS, 
HATS, 
PANAMA HATS, 21/- 


Ladies “ Staff,’ **> or Motor Cap. Best make. 
In various Tweeds- and Frieze Cloths. 12/6. 
With dust curtain to cover the hair tor 
motoring, 15/-. 

Special Dust proof Motor Coiffe, in Silk. 
Entirely covers the hair; is worn under the 
cap or hat, and is not unsightly. Any shade 
to order, 10/6. The only perfect dust- 
protecting hood. Weighit, 2 0z. 


A Sentence on ERNESTO JESURUM & Do.. 


OF VENICE, 
Ladies. Only Address: 


Ey Signor E. JESURUM. REGENT HOUSE, REGENT STREET, 


“It is not money or 
costly ornaments ‘chat LONDON. 
distinguish at a glance a a 
REAL LADY from a 
common one, but FINE 


TASTE, which is the Real Lace. | Venetian Glass. 


result of high education, 
high feeling, high artistic <= 


ontten.” VENETIAN, BURANO, MILAN From the VENICE & MURANO Co., Ltd. 
Needlepoint, etc., etc. | (Originally SALVIATI & Co., Ltd.) 


THE HIGH-CLASS 


SMOKING MIXTURE. 
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